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Celui  qui  met  un  frein  k  la  furetir  des  flots, 
Salt  aussi  des  mediants  arreter  les  complots. 

Racine. 
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Half  an  hour  s  needful  rest,  and  half  an  hour's 
soothing  conversation  with  Caroline,  restored 
Emily  to  as  much  calmness  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, in  a  girl  not  quite  seventeen,  who  had 
just  listened  to  a  declaration  of  love  from  the 
object  of  her  own  affections.  That  he  was 
Earl  of  Darcy,  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
her  happiness  in  the  slightest  degree ;  and  her 
satisfaction,   therefore,  was  probably   about   as 
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great  as  that  of  a  young  English  girl  would 
have  been  under  similar  circumstances.  For  if 
on  the  one  hand,  she  felt  insensible  to  the  hap- 
piness condensed  within  the  circle  of  a  coronet, 
she  remained  at  least  equally  so,  to  the  pro- 
bable difficulties  her  noble  lover  would  have  to 
encounter,  before  he  could  persuade  his  family 
to  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  best 
possible  use  he  could  make  of  it,  would  be  to 
place  it  on  the  brow  of  a  young  American. 

Caroline  knew  a  little  more  about  the  matter ; 
but  she  had  not  the  heart  to  check  the  happiness 
of  her  friend,  by  uttering  one  syllable  of  the 
painful  doubts  which  crossed  her  own  mind. 

There  was  a  strange  variety  of  feeling  around 
Mr.  Gordon's  dinner-table  on  this  day.  Perhaps 
there  could  not  be  found  within  the  enormous 
and  finely  graduated  interval  that  divides  virtue 
from  vice,  a  contrast  more  complete  than  that 
existing  in  the  breasts  of  Lord  Darcy,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  in  that  hour. 

Both  were  deeply,  and  intensely  pre-occupied, 
the  one  in  shadowing  forth  a  life  of  love,  and  joy ; 
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his  whole  soul  bent  upon  showering  happiness 
upon  one  dear  head,  on  guarding  from  sorrow 
one  gentle  heart,  and  on  bestowing  all  that  fate 
and  fortune  could  grant  him,  to  bless  and  honour 
a  being,  so  much  dearer  to  him  than  himself. 
The  other  was  weaving  a  mesh  of  iron  round 
his  heart,  and  curdling  his  own  blood  with 
horror,  as  he  inwardly  rehearsed  the  deed  he 
had  to  do.  Even  as  he  marked  the  soft  and 
happy  lustre  of  young  Darcy's  eye,  he  found 
the  power  to  swear  witliin  his  soul,  that  he 
would  quench  it. 

Strange  sounds  came  tingling  to  his  ears,  and 
his  cheek  varied  from  red  to  pale,  as  passion 
poisoned  the  healthful  current  of  his  blood ; 
but  scarcely  for  a  moment  did  he  falter  in  his 
purpose.  The  promised  price  was  no  longer 
the  only  reward  he  looked  for.  He  felt  he  was 
despised  ;  he  who  for  twenty  years  had  sacrificed 
his  dearest  tastes  that  he  might  lead  and  govern 
those  around  him,  now  saw  himself  degraded, 
perhaps  derided  for  his  futile  scheme  of  becom- 
ing the  protecting  friend  of  his  proud  countryman. 
b2 
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He  would  wash  away  their  scorn  by  tears  arid 
blood.  As  the  horrid  purpose  sank  and  nestled 
in  his  soul,  the  practised  hypocrite  smiled,  and 
raised  his  glass  to  the  health  and  happy  return 
of  his  young  victim. 

Had  Mr.  Gordon  been  less  certain  that  his 
guest  was  very  suspiciously  intimate  with  those 
who  were  evidently  plotting  against  the  purse  of 
Lord  Darcy  (the  threat  against  his  life  he  con- 
sidered only  as  a  part  of  it),  he  might  have  been 
deluded  by  the  amiable  suavity  of  Wilson's  man- 
ner ;  for  though  he  occasionally  gave  way  to  short 
fits  of  absence,  he  contrived  to  converse  with 
all  the  party  very  agreeably. 

His  inquiries  after  the  accommodation  of 
Emily,  were  attentive  and  kind;  and  when 
informed  that  Miss  Gordon  had  taken  the 
charge  of  all  such  matters  upon  herself,  he 
thanked  her  with  every  appearance  of  grati- 
tude. He  stated  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  prolong  his  stay  for  two  days,  that  Emily 
might  enjoy  the  society  of  her  friends,  and 
also  have  time  to  see  as  much  of  the  wonder- 
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fill  region  she  was  in,  as  the  severe  season 
would  permit. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Miss  Gordon,  "  that  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  leave  Miss  Williams 
with  us;  she  tells  me  she  does  not  think  her 
mother  would  object  to  it,  and  your  kind 
assurance,  that  we  are  no  longer  suspected 
personages  in  your  eyes,  leads  us  to  hope  that 
we  shall  not  meet  any  opposition  to  our  wishes 
from  you." 

Mr.  Gordon  kindly  seconded  the  invitation, 
and  after  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  a  most  gracious  permission  that  she  should 
remain.  He  soon  after  pleaded  head-ache,  and 
retired. 

A  happier  party  than  he  left  could  not  easily 
have  been  found.  Doubt  and  anxiety  still  hung 
upon  the  future  ;  but  hope,  youth,  friendship, 
and  love  were  with  them,  and  the  long  evening 
had  stolen  a  portion  of  the  night  before  they 
separated.  Even  the  sorry  piano  that  decorated 
their  room  appeared  bearable  when  the  rich 
voices  of  Emily  and  Lord  Darcy  rose  above 
b3 
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the  chords  that  Caroline  ventured  cautiously  to 
touch  in  accompaniment. 

Madame  de  Clairville  became  almost  as  gay 
as  if  she  had  been  in  Paris;  and  Mr.  Gordon 
had  the  air  of  being  completely  happy.  The 
delightful  hilarity  of  spirits  with  which  they 
enjoyed  the  sociable  supper  round  the  fire,  in- 
stead of  round  the  table,  the  sweet  harmony 
of  the  three  young  voices,  as  they  sang  a  trio 
before  they  parted,  and  that  harmony,  sweeter 
still,  which  reigned  in  their  hearts,  might  be 
strangely  and  horribly  contrasted  by  the  state 
in  which  their  late  companion  lay  tossing  in  his 
feverish  bed. 

Early  on  the  foUovdng  morning,  Emily  arose, 
and  dressed  herself  with  the  greatest  caution, 
to  avoid  disturbing  Caroline ;  but  the  noise  she 
made  in  opening  the  door  awoke  her,  and  she 
exclaimed,  in  astonishment  at  seeing  the  ad- 
venturous girl  equipped  for  walking, 

"  Good  heavens  !  Emily,  where  are  you  going 
at  this  hour?" 

"  To  look  quietly  at  that,  Caroline,  which  I 
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saw  yesterday  in  such  a  tumult  of  feeling  as 
to  make  the  recollection  more  like  that  of  a 
dream  than  a  reality.  I  must  see  the  Falls 
alone.** 

"  Quite  alone,  Emily?"  said  Caroline,  in  a 
voice  half  comic,  half  sleepy, 

"  Yes,  quite  alone." 

"  Well,  take  care  of  yourself ;  perhaps  I  may 
come  to  meet  you." 

Cautiously  and  steadily  Emily  topk  her  way 
by  the  same  path  which  she  had  pursued  yes- 
terday with  her  friends;  but  on  reaching  the 
level  of  the  under  cliff,  she  did  not  feel  stout- 
hearted enough  to  venture  alone  upon  the 
giddy  verge  of  the  table  rock.  She  remem- 
bered, that  if  she  faltered  now,  she  should 
have  no  supporting  arm  thrown  around  her; 
she  therefore  proceeded  to  the  safer  station  of 
the  shanty,  or  hut,  which  lay  at  a  short  distance 
before  her. 

The  door  was  closed,  as  at  that  season  visitors 
approached  it  too  rarely  to  support  the  sale  of 
spirits,  so  incessant,  and  so  profitable  during 
B  4 
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the  summer  months.  She  walked  round  to  the 
little  gallery  that  almost  overhangs  the  abyss 
into  which  the  torrent  pours,  and  wrapping 
her  fur  cloak  round  her,  enjoyed  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  glorious  spectacle. 

But  few  people  have  seen  Niagara  as  Emily 
then  saw  it.  The  air  was  keen,  bright,  and 
clear,  beyond  the  conception  of  those  who  do 
not  know  the  climate ;  but  there  was  no  wind, 
and  all  nature  seemed  hushed,  as  if  looking  on 
at  the  turmoil,  the  uproar,  and  the  fury  of  the 
falling  ocean.  As  the  sun  rose,  it  was  speedily 
reflected  from  myriads  of  icicles  which  hung 
beside  the  many  rills  that  bring  back  to  the 
torrent  the  spray  for  ever  dropping  on  the 
rocks.  The  dark  green  colour  of  the  falling 
waters,  darker  and  greener  still  by  their  con- 
trast with  the  snow-clad  forest  on  either  side, 
the  dazzHng  brightness  of  the  sparkling  foam, 
the  deep  and  solemn  sound,  so  awful  yet  so 
delightful,  when  heard  unbroken  by  any  of  the 
paltry  noises  of  the  earth,  altogether  produced 
a  strong  eifect  upon  the  mind  of  Emily.     She 
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felt  herself  before  the  altar  of  the  living  God ! 
She  trembled  and  adored.  Our  weak  natures 
cannot  long  sustain  such  high-wrought  feeling ; 
but  when  it  subsides,  a  most  delicious  calmness 
follows,  and  if  the  spectator  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  quite  alone,  a  reverie  so  very  delightful 
falls  upon  the  spirits,  as  only  those  who  have 
felt  it,  can  conceive. 

Emily  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this, 
when  her  attention  was  roused  by  seeing  a 
man  on  the  very  edge  of  the  fearful  table  rock, 
busily  engaged,  as  it  appeared  to  her,  in  ar- 
ranging a  parcel  of  dry  boughs,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  brought  there.  He  was  so 
very  close  to  the  verge,  that  she  shuddered 
at  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself. 
His  situation  and  employment  were  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  she  was  induced  to  watch 
him  with  attention ;  but  it  was  impossible  even 
to  guess  what  his  object  could  be.  After  a 
time  he  left  the  spot,  and  she  saw  him  take  a 
spade  from  among  the  bushes  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  employ  himself  most  sedulously  in 
b5 
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convejdng  as  much  snow  as  he  could  balance 
upon  it  to  the  same  fearful  place.  Again  and 
again  he  deposited  his  burden,  and  returned 
for  more ;  at  length  the  labour  seemed  to  over- 
power him,  for  he  ceased  for  many  minutes, 
resting  on  the  implement,  and  gazing  fixedly 
on  his  work. 

The  figure  of  the  man  was  tall,  but  so  much 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  large  coat,  fastened 
round  him  by  a  belt,  that  she  could  form  no 
other  judgment  of  his  person.  The  enthusiasm 
of  feeling  which  had  prevented  her  sufiering 
from  the  cold  while  looking  at  the  cataract, 
being  now  utterly  destroyed  by  this  strange 
object,  Emily  began  to  be  sensible  of  it;  she 
felt  greatly  chilled,  but,  though  scarcely  know- 
ing why,  she  disliked  the  idea  of  passing  this 
man,  and  she  lingered  still  under  the  shelter 
of  the  shanty,  in  the  hope  that  when  his  unac- 
countable labour  was  ended,  he  would  go  away. 
Nor  was  she  disappointed ;  a  few  more  masses 
of  snow  seemed  to  complete  the  work ;  the 
spade  was  deposited  in  the  place  from  whence 
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he  had  taken  it,  and  he  was  evidently  pre- 
paring to  depart. 

Just  as  he  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  boarded  path  abready  mentioned  begins,  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  face  and  head 
with  a  handkerchief.  It  struck  Emily  as  he 
did  so,  that  the  form  and  air  of  his  head  re- 
sembled that  of  her  uncle ;  but  he  replaced  his 
hat,  the  resemblance  vanished,  and  she  thought 
no  more  about  it. 

On  returning  home,  she  found  that  Caroline 
was  not  yet  risen;  but  her  fire  was  burning 
brightly,  and  Emily  greatly  enjoyed  it  after 
her  long  exposure  to  the  frosty  air.  Caroline's 
toilet  lasted  long,  from  the  necessity  of  pausing 
continually  to  ask  and  answer  questions  ;  and 
Emily's  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Rochester,  appeared  so  much  more 
amusing  than  the  adventure  of  her  morning 
walk,  that  she  could  hardly  get  leave  to  tell 
of  the  extraordinary  snow-collector.  "When, 
at  length,  Miss  Gordon  was  ready  for  the 
breakfast-room,  they  proceeded  thither  to- 
b6 
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gether,  and  in  the  gallery  leading  to  it,  met 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  addressed  them  kindly  and 
cheerfully. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see,  young  ladies,  that  you 
are  still  later  than  I  am;  did  I  not  perceive 
this,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have 
but  just  quitted  my  bed." 

"  Indeed,  uncle,"  said  Emily,  "  I  was  up 
before  it  was  quite  hght,  tliis  morning ;  I  have 
been  to  the  Falls." 

Emily  looked  gaily  up  at  her  uncle  as  she 
said  this,  as  if  challenging  approbation  for  her 
superior  activity  ;  but  it  was  with  no  expression 
of  approval  that  he  met  her  eyes. 

"  To  the  Falls  !"  he  repeated,  gravely,  while 
a  sudden  flush,  like  anger,  passed  across  his 
countenance ;  "it  is  hardly  safe  to  take  such  a 
walk  alone,  at  such  an  hour:  were  you  alone, 
Emily  r 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was." 

"  You  will  breakfast  with  us,  Mr.  Wilson?" 
said  Caroline,  stepping  on ;  "  the  air  blows 
rather  too  briskly  here  to  make  it  safe  to  pause 
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while  we  point  out  to  Emily  the  error  of  her 
ways ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
she  ran  the  risk  of  a  terrible  cold." 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  opened  the  door 
of  the  breakfast-room,  and  found  Madame  de 
Clairville  and  the  two  gentlemen  already  there. 
Miss  Williams  was  rallied  for  her  romantic 
ramble,  and  Lord  Darcy  looked  reproachfully 
at  her,  as  he  listened  to  Caroline's  account  of 
her  escapade. 

"  Emily  must  have  a  steadier  head  than  I 
have,"  said  her  uncle ;  "for  greatly  as  I  admire 
the  spectacle  (and  this  is  the  third  time  I  have 
visited  Niagara),  I  could  not  stand  alone  upon 
those  giddy  points,  where,  only,  one  can  see  it 
to  advantage." 

"  If  you  cannot  trust  yourself  upon  the  very 
extremest  verge  of  the  rock,  sir,"  said  Lord 
Darcy,  "you  have  not  yet  seen  Niagara;  for 
I  have  found  that  it  is  only  when  you  qidte 
lose  sight  of  all  fore-ground  that  you  can  com- 
pletely enjoy  the  scene.  I  love  to  lean  forward 
till  I  can  see  no  atom  of  the  earth  around  me ; 
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and  I  sometimes  feel  when  I  do  this,  as  if  I 
were  in  the  midst  of  *  the  hell  of  waters '  that 
Lord  Byron  talks  of:  that  phrase  should  have 
been  kept  for  Niagara." 

There  was  so  much  ardour  and  youthful  en- 
thusiasm in  the  voice  and  countenance  of  Lord 
Darcy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  look  at  him 
with  interest ;  it  was  not  extraordinary  there- 
fore if  Mr.  Wilson  gazed  earnestly  upon  him. 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  my  guide,  young 
gentleman,  to  some  of  those  favourite  spots  of 
your's ;  I  am  not  quite  so  young  as  you  are,  but 
yet  I  love  to  worship  nature  in  the  very  depth 
of  her  slirine.  Will  you  be  my  companion  this 
morning  in  an  exploring  walk  ?  " 

Lord  Darcy  could  not  refuse  such  a  request 
from  the  uncle  of  Emily,  though  certainly  he 
had  hoped  for  another  companion  in  the  ex- 
cursion he  had  meditated  for  the  morning. 
Carohne's  quick  eye  saw  that  the  acquiescence, 
though  gracious,  and  graceful,  cost  Lord  Darcy 
a  struggle,  and  she  good-humouredly  consoled 
him,  by  saying. 
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"  Mark  all  the  points  in  this  ramble,  Edward, 
at  which  it  may  suit  two  dainty  damsels  to  stand 
and  rapturize ;  and  I  will  promise  that  you  shall 
have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  our 
'squire  some  day  or  other,  when  we  will  visit 
them." 

Lord  Darcy  thanked  her  by  an  eloquent 
look. 

The  occupations  of  the  morning  were  then 
arranged.  Mr.  Gordon  said  he  must  write 
letters  to  England;  Madame  de  Clairville 
fastened  on  a  volume  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise ; 
while  Caroline  and  Emily  agreed  to  pass  a  snug 
tete-a-tete  morning  in  their  own  room. 

Before  they  separated.  Lord  Darcy  exhibited 
a  pole  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  it, 
which  he  had  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  exploring  rambles  in  safety.  He 
offered  this  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  use  during 
their  excursion,  saying, 

"  I  think,  sir,  if  you  are  subject  to  anf 
feeling  of  giddiness,  this  will  tend  greatly  to 
remove  it." 
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Emily,  gratified  by  Lord  Darcy's  kindness, 
which  she  felt  was  offered  for  her  sake,  looked 
at  her  uncle  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  the  pole,  to  see  how  he  appeared  to  re- 
ceive it.     He  was  deadly  pale. 

"  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  hardly  make  a  good 
cragsman  of  you,"  said  Lord  Darcy,  smiling; 
"  but  we  will  see." 

Wilson  smiled  in  return,  and  remarked,  that 
courage  was  as  contagious  as  fear,  and  that 
he  expected  to  be  cured  of  all  his  nervous 
tremors,  by  witnessing  the  intrepidity  of  his 
companion.  They  then  set  off  together.  Caro- 
line rose  to  quit  the  room ;  Madame  followed 
her  example. 

"  Come,  Emily,  let  us  leave  papa  to  his 
letters." 

But  Emily  did  not  stir. 

"  What  ails  you,  dear  ?"  said  Caroline ; 
"  you  are  looking  exceedingly  ill,  Emily.  I 
am  positive  you  caught  cold  during  your  silly 
walk  this  morning." 

*^  I  want — I  wish — I   must  speak   to   your 
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father,   Caroline,   alone  ;  go,  will  you  ?     Pray 
leave  us — go  quickly." 

Caroline  looked  puzzled. 

"  Secrets  from  me,  Emily  ?" 

"  Only  for  a  moment.     Go — go !" 

Both  the  ladies  looked  surprised,  but  com- 
plied with  her  wish. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  girl,  that  agitates  you 
so  greatly  ?"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  taking  her  hand, 
which  was  damp,  and  cold  as  death.  "  Good 
heavens,  Emily  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  You  will  not  believe  me, — I  do  not  beheve 
it  myself;  and  yet,  dearest  Mr.  Gordon,  I  fear 
my  uncle — Will  you  follow  them  ?" 

"  What  can  you  mean,  my  dear  child  ?  What 
is  it  you  fear  ?" 

*'  I  hardly  know ; — I  cannot  explain  it  now  : 
but,  indeed,  I  have  strange  reasons.  If — if  he 
were  paid  to  destroy  him  !" 

"  You  speak  most  wildly,  my  poor  girl ; 
but  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish.  Where 
would  you  have  me  go  ?" 

"  True,  true,  you  do  not  know,  but  I  do ; 
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get  ready  to  go  out  with  me ;"  and  she  flew  out 
of  the  room. 

Exceedingly  surprised,  and  not  without  some 
feeling  of  alarm,  Mr.  Gordon  hastened  to  com- 
ply with  her  desire;,  and  she  rejoined  him  in 
a  moment.  Caroline  had  fortunately  gone  with 
Madame  de  Clairville  to  her  room,  and  nothing 
therefore  impeded  the  haste  with  which  the 
terrified  girl  clothed  herself  for  the  purpose. 

Nothing  could  be  less  clear  and  definite  than 
the  ideas  upon  which  she  acted  ;  but  a  strange, 
wild,  and  irresistible  impression  had  come  upon 
her,  as  she  watched  Lord  Darcy  and  her  uncle 
leave  the  room,  that  it  was  Wilson  whom  she 
had  seen  so  unaccountably  occupied  on  the 
Table  Rock  in  the  morning.  Thither  she  now 
determined  to  repair ;  but  it  was  quite  in  vain 
that  on  their  way  she  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Gordon  the  nature  and  the  cause  of 
her  alarm. 

Her  own  notions  were  so  vague,  and  so 
frightful,  and  her  haste  and  agitation  so  vio- 
lent, that  her  companion  soon  found  he  could 
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gain  no  infomiation  j&om  her  words,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  carefully  supporting  her 
unsteady  steps  down  the  steep  declivity,  he 
told  her  kindly  not  to  fatigue  herself  to  give 
any  farther  explanation  of  her  motives,  as  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  were  such  as 
he  must  approve.  The  trembling  girl  pressed 
gratefully  the  arm  that  supported  her,  and 
gladly  ceased  her  unavailing  efforts  to  explain 
herself. 

On  reaching  the  level  so  often  mentioned, 

they  saw  before  them,  standing  close  together  on 
the  Table  Rock,  and  apparently  in  most  quiet 
converse,  the  two  figures  they  were  pursuing. 
Emily  paused  to  recover  breath — 

"  Thank  God !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  he  is  safe 

as  yet." 

"  What  is  it  you  fear,  Emily  ?  and  how  shall 

we  explain  this  strange  pursuit  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  dear,  dear  Mr.  Gordon,  tell  you 

now — perhaps  it  is   only  my  folly — stay   one 

moment — look — yes,  that  is  the  way  ! — call  to 

him,  Mr.  Gordon — " 
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Emily  darted  forward,  and  almost  shrieked 
the  name  of  Lord  Darcy. 

Utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  yet  persuaded,  from  his  knowledge  of 
Emily's  quiet  character,  that  she  had  some 
good  reason  for  what  she  did,  he  followed  both 
her  steps  and  her  purpose,  and  quickly  over- 
taking, and  passing  her,  he  strove  to  make  his 
voice  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  cataract — 

"  On,  on,"  cried  the  terrified  girl ;  and  Mr. 
Gordon  obeyed  her.  He  reached  the  spot  on 
which  Wilson  and  Lord  Darcy  were  standing. 
The  young  man  wore  his  usual  calm  and  sweet 
expression  of  countenance,  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  joyful  surprise,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Are  you  come  to  join  us,  sir  ?"  said  he. 

Mr.  Gordon  gave  him  his  hand,  but  all  his 
attention  was  fixed  upon  his  companion :  Kvidly 
pale,  his  eyes  distended,  and  his  whole  frame 
shaking  from  some  strong  emotion,  Wilson 
stood  close  beside  Lord  Darcy,  supporting  him- 
self upon  the  pole.     When  Mr.  Gordon  spoke 
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to  him,  he  attempted  to  answer,  but  his  mouth 
appeared  dry  and  parched,  and  he  could  not 
pronounce  a  word. 

"  Are  you  frightened,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

"  I  ? — to  me  ? — not  I,  sir — no,"  stammered 
"Wilson. 

At  this  moment  Emily  reached  them. 

"  Good  heaven  !"  said  Lord  Darcy,  springing 
to  meet  her,  "  why  did  you  not  say  you  were 
coming  here  ?" 

"  Lord  Darcy — Mr.  Smith — go  back  to  Caro- 
line ;  we  will  return  immediately ;  Caroline 
wishes  to  see  you.  Tell  her  I  am  with  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  will  return  immediately." 

"  And  may  I  not  wait  for  you,  Emily  ?" 

"  You  will  oblige  me  very  particularly,  Mr. 
Smith,  if  you  will  return  to  Carohne,  and 
remain  with  her  till  I  come — do  not  leave  her 
for  a  moment  if  you — love  me." 

The  whispered  words  which  closed  this  sen- 
tence acted  as  she  intended.  He  left  her  side, 
and  darted  rapidly  up  the  cliff,  and  out  of  sight. 
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She  then  turned  her  eyes  towards  her  uncle  ;  he 
was  watching  the  retreating  form  of  Lord  Darcy. 
By  degrees  the  rigidity  of  his  features  began  to 
relax,  and  when  he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  he 
drew  a  heavy  breath,  as  if  reheved  from  some 
great  burden.  He  turned  to  Mr.  Gordon  and 
smiled — the  smile  was  a  dreadful  one :  he  dis- 
played all  his  teeth  by  the  effort ;  but  having 
done  so,  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  draw  his 
Kps  over  them  again.  It  was  hke  the  fixed, 
long,  hideous  smile  of  a  skeleton.  Emily 
grasped  the  arm  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

"Recollect  yourself,  sir;  what  ails  you?" 
said  Mr.  Gordon,  and  he  shook  the  palsied  man 
somewhat  rudely  by  the  shoulder. 

Slowly,  and  as  if  recovering  from  a  fit,  the 
countenance  of  Wilson  gradually  resumed  its 
natural  aspect. 

"  This  is  a  frightful  place,"  he  said,  "  let  us 
go  home." 

"  Not  till  we  have  looked  at  the  water-fall, 
uncle,"  said  Emily,  with  strange  composure; 
"  stay  with  me  a  few  minutes,  sir,  and  we  will 
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all  go  back ;"  and  in  saying  this,  she  quitted 
Mr.  Gordon's  arm,  and  took  a  step  towards  the 
sticks  and  snow,  that  she  well  recognised  as  the 
work  of  the  morning.  Wilson  seized  her  arm, 
and  dragged  her  backwards,  but  without  speak- 
ing a  word. 

"  Let  us  return,"  said  she,  replacing  her  arm 
within  Mr.  Gordon's,  "it  is  too  cold  to  stay 
here ;"  and  she  led  him  towards  the  ascent,  her 
uncle  following  close  behind  them. 

In  this  manner  they  climbed  the  steep  cliiF, 
without  one  word  being  spoken  by  any  of  them. 
On  reaching  the  house,  Wilson  touched  his  hat 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  immediately  retreated  to 
his  own  room. 

*'  Now,  then,"  said  Emily,  "  you  shall  know 
all ;  foUow  me  once  more,  my  most  kind  friend, 
and  I  wiU  prove  that  you  have  not  trusted  me 
for  nothing." 

His  curiosity  excited  to  the  highest  pitch, 
Mr.  Gordon  made  no  difficulty  of  following  the 
rapid  steps  of  Emily  through  the  garden,  and 
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again  down  the  steep  bank  to  the  Table  Rock. 
Arrived  there,  she  stopped,  and  said — 

"  If  I  wrong  the  wretched  man  who  was 
with  us  here  just  now,  may  the  good  God  for- 
give me !  but  in  my  soul  I  believe  he  meant  to 
destroy  Lord  Darcy  on  this  dreadful  spot." 

"  What  are  your  reasons,  my  dear  girl,  for 
conceiving  this  horrible  idea  V* 

"  Look  there,  sir,"  said  Emily,  pointing  to 
the  branches  and  the  soiled  snow  over  them. 

"  And  what  of  that,  my  dear  child  ?" 

Emily  recounted  what  she  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  and  dwelt  upon  the  strange  look  and 
manner  of  her  uncle,  as  he  left  the  house. 

"  What,  then,  do  you  suppose  was  his  inten- 
tion, Emily  ?"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  trembling 
himself  from  the  horrid  suggestions  which  now 
rose  in  his  mind. 

Emily  gave  no  direct  answer  to  this  question, 
but  retreating  a  few  paces,  she  selected  from 
among  many  stones  that  lay  around,  one  larger 
than  the  rest,  which  she  attempted  to  raise,  but 
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it  was  beyond  her  strength  ;  she  beckoned  Mr. 
Gordon  to  the  spot ;  he  lifted  the  stone  in  his 
hands. 

"  Do  not  approach  too  near,"  said  the  pale 
and  shuddering  girl,  "  but  stand  here,  and  fling 
the  weight,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  the  middle 
of  that  soiled  snow." 

Mr.  Gordon  understood  her  purpose,  and 
skilfully  fulfilled  it.  The  stone  fell  directly  on 
the  spot  he  intended;  the  branches  cracked, 
and  fell  beneath  it ;  a  wide  chasm  in  the  cliff, 
that  before  looked  only  Hke  the  level  spot  they 
stood  on,  yawned  before  them,  while  through 
the  frightful  aperture,  they  saw  beneath  the 
boiling  torrent,  that  in  one  instant  could  bury 
a  whole  navy  in  its  depths  for  ever.  They 
both  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
silently  away.  With  the  tender  care  of  a  father, 
Mr.  Gordon  supported  the  almost  exhausted 
Emily  again  to  the  summit  of  the  chfF,  but 
hardly  a  word  passed  between  them. 

"  Go  to  your  bed,  my  poor  child,"  said  he, 
as  he  led  her  up  the  stairs ;  "I  vdll  explain 
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every  thing  to  Caroline  and  Darcy;  do  not 
exert  yourself  to  talk : — tliis  has  been  a  dreadful, 
but  a  blessed  morning  for  you,  my  poor  Emily. 
If  you  find  Caroline  in  your  room,  tell  her  I 
must  speak  with  her  immediately." 

He  waited  at  the  door  of  the  room  to  learn 
if  she  were  there,  but  it  was  empty.  Mr. 
Gordon  repeated  his  request  that  she  would 
lie  down,  and  then  went  to  the  sitting-room, 
to  explain  to  the  wondering  trio  assembled 
there,  the  horrible,  yet  most  providential  occur- 
rences of  the  morning. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  feehngs  of  the 
party  as  they  Hstened  to  his  narrative,  they  may 
be  easily  imagined ;  the  danger,  the  horror,  and 
the  misery  which  had  threatened  them,  were 
forgotten  in  their  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  their 
escape. 

"  And  my  preserver?"  said  Lord  Darcy;  "  is 
her  health  endangered  by  what  she  has  done 
for  me  ?" 

f  **  I  trust  not,  Edward,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon, 
^*  but  I  have  told  her  to  lie  down  ;  she  must  be 
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kept  quiet  for  a  few  hours,  for  she  has  suffered 
much.", 

"  The  dear  creature  I"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Clairville.  "  Come,  CaroKne,  I  must  look  at 
her,  at  least,  if  I  may  not  speak  to  her." 

And  CaroHne,  though  not  yet  half  under- 
standing the  frightful  story,  and  obliged  to 
promise  that  she  would  ask  Emily  no  questions, 
followed  Madame  to  the  room  of  her  friend. 
She  found  her  lying  quietly  on  the  bed  ;  but 
she  had  been  weeping  violently,  and  the  tears 
had  proved  a  happy  and  seasonable  reHef  to  her 
overstrained  spirits. 

She  tenderly  embraced  her  friends,  and  as- 
sured them,  unasked,  that  she  should  soon  be 
able  to  tell  them  all. 

"  Thank  God!"  said  Caroline,  **for  I  really 
am  half  wild  with  the  confusion  of  ideas  my 
dear  papa's  explanation  has  occasioned  me. 
How  did  you  'find  it  all  out  ?  How  could  it 
ever  come  into  your  head  to  guess  at  such  a 
thing?" 

Emily  endeavoured  to  explain  how  one  little 
c2 
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circumstance  added  to  another,  had  first  awak- 
ened, and  then  confirmed  her  suspicions. 

"  But  it  was  a  certain  look,  which  I  cannot 
describe,  as  he  went  out  of  the  room,"  she 
continued,  "  that  convinced  me,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, that  \dllany  was  in  his  heart ;  and  as  he 
turned  from  us,  something  in  his  air,  and  step 
too,  recalled  the  recollection  of  the  man  I  had 
seen  so  strangely  occupied  in  the  morning." 

"  Old  Donald  would  say  it  was  second  sight, 
Emily,"  said  her  friend ;  "  and  I  confess,  though 
not  a  Scotchman,  I  have  a  queer  sort  of  super- 
stitious feeling  about  it.  Do  you  think  you 
were  inspired,  Emily  ?" 

"  C'etait  le  petit  dieu,  qui  sait  tout,  et  fait 
tout,"  said  Madame  de  Clairville ;  "  qui  I'avait 
inspire ;  n'est-ce  pas,  ma  chere  ?" 

Emily  turned  upon  her  pillow ;  she  could  not 
smile,  even  at  a  sally  from  Madame.  In  truth 
she  was  suffering  greatly.  Profoimd  thank- 
fulness for  the  escape  of  Darcy  filled  her  heart ; 
but  that  a  man  she  called  her  uncle,  though 
not  really  so  in  blood,  should  have  attempted 
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his  life,  was  a  fact  both  so  dreadful  and  so 
mysterious,  that  not  even  her  joy  at  his  safety 
could  restore  her  tranquillity.  She  told  Caro- 
line, that  if  they  would  leave  her,  she  would 
try  to  sleep ;  but  though  it  was  a  relief  to  be 
alone,  she  could  not  rest;  the  fear  of  some 
danger  still  impending  over  Lord  Darcy  con- 
tinued ever  before  her,  and  she  lay  in  a  state 
of  most  painful  agitation  till  the  door  was  softly 
opened  by  Caroline,  who  entered  with  a  note 
in  her  hand.  It  was  from  her  uncle  and  ad- 
dressed to  her. 

**  My  dear  Emily, 

"  On  returning  from  the  nervous  walk 
of  this  morning,  I  met  a  messenger  who  had 
been  sent  to  me  express  from  Rochester,  on 
business  of  great  importance  to  my  family.  I 
have  only  taken  time  to  recover  from  the  feel- 
ing of  sickness  which  the  sight  of  a  precipice 
always  gives  me,  and  I  am  now  setting  out 
on  my  return.  I  thank  your  amiable  friends 
for  all  their  hospitality  to  us  both.  I  am  happy 
c3 
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to  be  able  to  tell  your  good  mother,  that  I 
leave  you  well,  and  with  such  kind  friends. 
Of  course,  you  will  write  soon,  and  let  us  know 
when  we  may  expect  you  home  again. 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  uncle, 

"  Robert  Wilson." 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  cried  Emily,  on  reading  it. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  is  he.  I  saw  him  depart 
myself." 

"  Thank  God !   I  shall  now  feel  easy." 

So  great  was  the  relief  which  this  departure 
occasioned  her,  that  she  slept  for  an  hour  after 
receiving  it,  and  awoke  sufficiently  strength- 
ened and  refreshed  in  mind  and  body  to  enable 
her  to  taste  all  the  joy  of  pious  gratitude  for 
having  been  the  means  of  averting  so  much 
crime  and  misery. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


She  mocks  all  her  wooers. — Shakspeare. 


The  letter  of  Lady  Darcy  to  her  son,  which 
for  the  first  time  let  in  upon  him  the  hope  that 
Daily  had  not  died  from  the  wound  he  had 
given  him,  was  dispatched  immediately  after 
her  return  from  Carbury.  It  was  evidently 
written  under  the  pressure  of  low  spirits,  and 
profound  disappointment ;  but  she  had  thought 
less  of  her  own  feelings  than  of  his ;  and  the 
whole  object  of  her  letter  was  to  console  him 
by  the  assurance  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  his 
conscience.  Of  Nixon  Oglander  she  said  but 
little,  ^he  stated  that  her  father  had  unhap- 
c  4 
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pily  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  whole  of  the 
statement  respecting  the  conversation  she  had 
overheard  in  the  cave  was  the  effect  of  the 
delirium  under  which  she  had  laboured  during 
her  illness  at  Carbury.  This  idea,  she  added, 
had  been  industriously  kept  up  by  one  at  whose 
hands  she  had  looked  for  the  kindness  of  a 
relation  and  a  friend. 

It  had  immediately  occurred  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
on  reading  this  letter,  that  Nixon  Oglander 
must  be  the  relation  indicated,  and  he  had 
asked  Lord  Darcy  who  was  likely  to  be  his 
grandfather's  heir,  in  case  he  himself  were  to 
die  without  children.  , 

"  My  cousin  Nixon,"  was  the  reply ;  and  a 
vague  conception  of  this  man's  possible  motives 
arose  in  Mr.  Gordon's  mind. 

A  letter  which  reached  him  soon  after,  from 
Mr.  Oglander,  entirely  removed,  however,  the 
impression,  and  left  in  its  stead  the  still  sadder 
one,  of  the  partial  insanity  of  Lady  Darcy. 
But  the  events  of  the  two  last  days  had  again 
altogether  changed  his  view  of  the  affair. 
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How  it  happened  that  Nixon  Oglander  and 
Parson  Wilson  could  have  any  connexion  to- 
gether, he  could  in  no  way  comprehend;  but 
he  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  so  it  was.  On 
this  point  Emily  could  throw  no  light,  nor  were 
there  any  possible  means  within  his  reach  by 
which  to  obtain  it.  Had  not  Lord  Darcy  been 
a  peer,  Mr.  Gordon  would  have  advised  their 
immediate  return  to  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  surrendering  himself  to  stand  his  trial 
for  the  assault ;  but  he  felt  averse  to  expose 
him  unnecessarily  to  the  expense  of  a  long 
detention,  which  must  be  incurred  if  they  re- 
turned prematurely.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  again  writing  to  Mr.  Arnott,  an 
excellent  lawyer  and  approved  friend ;  to  him 
he  stated  fully  and  accurately  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  including  the  terrible  par- 
ticulars that  had  just  occurred,  and  requested 
him  to  set  every  thing  in  such  a  train  as  to 
enable  the  trial  to  take  place  on  their  return, 
with  as  Httle  delay  as  possible. 

Lord  Darcy  had  been  brought  up  to  consider 
c  5 
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his  cousin  Nixon  as  so  very  amiable  a  person,  tLat 
he  found  it  difficult  fully  to  adopt  Mr.  Gordon's 
opinions  respecting  him.  He  hoped  it  was  pos- 
sible that  Dally  lived,  and  that  the  admirable 
mind  of  his  mother  was  not  in  the  state  repre- 
sented by  his  grandfather;  but  for  the  plot 
against  himself,  which  Mr.  Gordon  had  traced 
out,,  pretty  nearly  as  it  really  existed,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  comprehend  it.  In  truth,  at 
this  period,  he  was  well  content  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  delicious  feeHng  which  had  stolen 
upon  him  by  imperceptible  degrees,  but  in 
which  every  other  was  now  merged,  and  almost 
forgotten. 

During  the  few  days  which  remained  of  their 
intended  stay  at  Niagara,  the  hours  passed  in 
the  most  unrestrained  avowal  of  mutual  affec- 
tion between  him  and  Emily.  She  had  saved 
his  life  : — how  could  the  most  austere  guardian 
oppose  the  expression  of  gratitude  which  such 
an  obligation  merited?  Madame  de  Claindlle 
thought  them,  "les  plus  jolis  amants  qu'elle 
avait  jamais  vu."     And  Caroline  had  a  pleasure 
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all  her  own,  in  proving  to  both  of  them,  how 
sincerely  she  enjoyed  their  mutual  happiness.    . 

How  far  Wilson  believed  himself  undis- 
covered, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  guess. 

It  was  evidently  their  interest  to  appear 
ignorant  of  his  designs,  and  previously  to  their 
leaving  Niagara,  Emily  wrote  to  her  mother, 
saying,  that  by  her  uncle's  permission,  she  had 
promised  to  continue  with  her  friends,  but  that 
she  would'  not  fail  to  inform  her  of  all  their 
movements,  by  which  means,  she  should,  at  any 
time,  be  able  to  receive  her  directions,  if  she 
wished  her  to  return  to  Rochester. 

About  a  week  after  Emily  joined  them,  the 
party  proceeded  to  Buffalo.  They  looked  upon 
Lake  Erie;  they  traversed,  without  impedi- 
ment or  adventure  of  any  kind,  the  wild 
country  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  and  from 
thence  across  the  Alleghany  mountains  to 
Washington.  Not  all  the  dark  mystery  which 
still  enveloped  the  fate  of  Lord  Darcy,  could 
prevent  this  journey  being  one  of  almost  un- 
mixed enjoyment  to  the  whole  party. 
c6 
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What  a  contrast  to  that  which  had  brought 
them  from  New  York  to  Rochester !  The 
deep  despondency  of  Lord  Darcy  was  changed 
for  the  delicious  intoxication  of  hope  and 
love. 

The  tender  and  mournful  pity  of  Caroline, 
which  had  hung  upon  her  gay  spirits  like  a 
suit  of  mourning  upon  Hebe,  was  put  off,  for 
the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  all  around  her. 
The  beauty  of  the  road,  the  gaiety  of  her 
friends,  her  own  light  heart,  all  suggested 
images  of  pleasure,  and  feehngs  of  happiness ; 
Madame  de  Clairville  felt  more  certain  than 
ever,  that  she  should  arrive  at  Paris  at  last ; — 
Emily  thought  the  change  in  her  situation 
almost  too  great  to  believe,  and  was  often  dis- 
posed to  exclaim,  "  Am  I  not  dreaming?"  Mr. 
Gordon  too,  though  the  least  forgetful  of  all 
that  might  be  behind,  was  infinitely  more  at  his 
ease,  than  he  had  been  since  his  arrival  in  the 
country  :  and  even  Robert  snuffed  the  air  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  being  convinced  by  some 
words  which  had   droppe'd    from    his    master, 
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that  they  were  going  to  return,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  to  a  land  of  gentlemen  and  ladies." 

The  weather  was  delightful;  the  frost  still 
continued,  but  the  bright  sun,  and  the  calm 
stillness  of  the  air,  prevented  their  suffering  at 
all  from  cold.  In  short,  they  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  perfectly 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  varieties  of  that  motley 
metropolis. 

Some  days  before  leaving  Niagara,  Mr.  Gor- 
don had  written  to  Captain  Birdmore  (whom 
a  recent  letter  had  announced  as  still  detained 
in  New  York),  to  tell  him  of  his  intended  visit 
to  Washington,  and  to  request  such  letters  as 
he  thought  might  be  useful.  He  did  not  detail 
all  the  minor  circumstances  relating  to  his  re- 
moval from  Rochester,  but  gave  his  friend  to 
understand,  that  he  no  longer  considered  it 
necessary  to  conceal  his  residence  in  the 
country,  and  that  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  enter  into  the  society  of  Washington.  This 
hint  was  sufficient  to  procure  introductions  to 
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all  the  leading  personages ;  Captain  Birdmore, 
who  was  well  connected,  had  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance, and  having  now  the  privilege  of  an- 
nouncing that  he  wished  for  introductions  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  Gordon  of  Seaton  Park,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  dispatch  such  a  packet,  as  made  the 
arrival  of  the  Gordon  party  expected  with  some 
impatience  at  Washington.  They  immediately 
established  themselves  at  a  fashionable  hotel, 
and  Robert  was  commissioned  to  procure  for 
them  a  carriage,  horses,  and  coachman,  with  all 
convenient  speed.  The  active  major  domo 
found  this  a  much  less  difficult  task  than  many 
he  had  performed  at  Rochester,  and  in  little 
more  time  than  it  cost  the  godmother  of  Cin- 
derella to  prepare  her  equipage  for  court,  Miss 
Gordon  was  informed  that  her  carriage  waited 
to  convey  her  to  the  capitol. 

Though  Washington  may  be  laughed  at  as 
a  metropolis,  it  is  a  very  amusing  residence  for 
foreigners  during  the  winter.  A  few  days 
domesticated  our  travellers  in  their  new  abode  ; 
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Miss  Gordon's  table  was  covered  with  visiting- 
cards,  and  invitations;  and  she  had  already 
made  innumerable  engagements. 

Emily  "Williams  looked  around  at  the  houses 
and  the  public  buildings,  and  felt  herself  at 
home  ;  but  when  she  turned  to  the  people,  she 
saw  she  was  among  strangers.  A  few  years 
only  had  passed  since  her  father  had  been  one 
of  the  first  among  the  ephemeral  great  men 
of  the  shifting  cabinet,  and  the  short-lived  court. 
He  had  been  removed  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
most  of  those  who  had  acted  with  him,  by  that 
of  the  new  President,  so  that,  of  the  official 
dignitaries  by  whom  she  was  now  surrounded, 
Emily  scarcely  remembered  one. 

A  few  old  acquaintances,  however,  found  her 
out,  and  were  not  sorry  to  make  their  former 
intimacy  with  her  family  a  plea  for  free  admis- 
sion into  the  party  she  was  with. 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  who  had 

recalled   himself  to   her    memory  from    other 

motives,  and  with  whom  it  gave  her  the  greatest 

pleasure  to  renew  acquaintance.     This  was  a 
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gentleman  of  the  name  of  Conway.  He  was  an 
excellent  and  most  amiable  man,  who  she  re- 
membered had  always  distinguished  her  by  his 
friendly  notice,  and  now,  upon  her  being  pointed 
out  to  him,  as  his  former  favourite,  Emily 
Williams,  he  greeted  her  with  such  an  appear- 
ance of  affectionate  pleasure,  that  he  imme- 
diately became  an  interesting  personage  to  her 
friends.  But  Mr.  Conway  had  many  other 
claims  to  their  notice,  besides  being  an  old 
friend  of  Emily.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who, 
in  that  land  of  universal  money-getting,  had 
been  enabled  by  circumstances  to  escape  from 
its  contamination ;  he  inherited  a  fortune  ready 
made,  from  his  father ;  and  as  he  was  an  only 
child,  it  came  to  him  without  being  frittered 
out  into  portions,  too  small  to  make  a  man 
independent,  yet  too  large  to  permit  his  living 
single  (without  being  abused  as  an  abominable 
old  bachelor)  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Conway,  indeed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country,  had  married  young  ;  but  he  was 
early  left  a  childless  widower,  and  had  ever  since 
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continued  single.  At  the  time  our  travellers 
met  him,  he  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of 
sixty.  He  had  never  been  abroad,  nor  ever 
held  any  situation  under  Government ;  but  even 
without  these  sure  introductions  to  fashionable 
distinction,  Mr.  Conv^^ay  w&s  felt  to  be  a  person 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  No  man  in  America  had  a  larger 
acquaintance ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  un- 
conscious either  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
such  a  Kfe  of  leisure  as  he  had  enjoyed,  or  of 
his  own  admirable  use  of  them,  he  was  never  at 
a  loss  for  society  capable  of  giving  him  pleasure 
even  among  those  whose  habits  were  the  most 
dissimilar  to  his  ovm.  By  a  singular,  but  most 
happy  alchymy,  he  contrived  to  discover  in 
most  of  his  acquaintance,  some  quahty  or  faculty, 
which  when  brought  forward,  and  made  to  stand 
out  in  strong  relief  from  the  flat  back-groimd, 
in  which  he  managed  to  leave  the  rest  of  the 
character,  made  them  appear  in  the  cabinet  of 
his  drawing-room  Hke  precious  fossils,  which 
though   deeply  bedded  in  very   ordinary  and 
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worthless  matters,  have  been  brought  out  to  the 
light  of  day,  by  the  patient  skill  of  the  collector. 
Much  as  he  had  read,  and  much  as  he  had 
thought,  the  principal  study  of  his  life  had 
been  man.  Not  in  the  abstract,  as  a  subject 
whereon  to  hang  sublime  theories,  or  metaphy- 
sical vagaries ;  but  as  individual  specimens,  the 
minute  and  dispassionate  examination  of  which 
had  given  him  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  his  fellow-creatures  than  has  probably  been 
possessed  by  many  of  those  who  have  made 
"THE  soul"  their  ostensible  study.  This 
being  the  case,  it  spoke  much  in  favour  either 
of  his  countrymen,  or  of  his  own  kind  spirit 
(perhaps  of  both),  that  no  man's  affection  to 
his  fellow  men  could  be  more  cordial,  or 
more  extended,  than  were  those  of  Mr.  Con- 
way. His  plan  of  life,  though  easy  and  social, 
was  quite  his  own:  he  was  not  very  fond  of 
dinner  parties — ^perhaps  he  might  have  liked 
English  dinner  parties  better.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  was  not  his  habit  to  offer 'hospitality  in 
that  way.     But  his  drawing-room  at  Washing- 
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ton,  where  lie  always  passed  the  winter,  was  never 
without  a  party  in  the  evening.  To  those  parties 
Emily  was  the  means  of  introducing  her  friends ; 
and  Caroline  confessed,  upon  her  return  from 
the  first  of  these  visits,  that  it  was  possible  to 
find  an  agreeable  American  party. 

"  I  never  expected,"  she  continued,  "  to  find 
in  an  old,  thin,  stooping  republican,  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  I  ever  met  with. 
Your  Mr.  Conway,  Emily,  is  perfectly  dehght* 
fill." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Caroline,"  said  her 
father ;  "  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have 
left  America  without  seeing  that  man." 

"  You  consider  him  in  the  way  of  a  transat- 
lantic curiosity,  I  suppose,  papa, — rather  rare, 
and  so  forth?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  rare  any  where,  Caroline;  nay,  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  his  like 
any  where." 

**  Indeed !  I  do  not  quite  understand  that." 

"  You  did  not  converse  with  him  as  much  as 
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I  did,  or  I  think  you  would  have  remarked  the 
peculiarities  I  mean." 

**  Peculiarities  ! — oh  yes,   that  is  extremely 
probable ;  nevertheless,  I  do  think  him  singularly 
,  agreeable." 

"  You  mistake  me.  The  peculiarities  I  allude 
to  make  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  charm 
which  I  find  in  his  conversation.  The  entire 
absence  of  all  afiectation  and  pretension  what- 
ever, and  the  view,  so  totally  different  from  that 
of  others,  which  notwithstanding  his  clear  head, 
and  his  universal  reading,  he  takes  of  all  the 
objects  amongst  which  I  have  passed  my  life, 
makes  him  to  me  exceedingly  interesting.  He 
is  a  thorough  American  ;  but  his  attachment  to 
his  country  is  patriotism,  not  nationahty,  which 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  observation  I  have 
before  been  tempted  to  make  on  the  same 
subject." 

"  I  assure  you,  papa,  I  have  conversed  vrith 
him  quite  enough  to  make  exactly  the  same 
remark.  Both  here  and  at  Rochester,  I  have 
been   wearied   to   death  by   the  self-laudatory 
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cackling  of  the  soi-disant  patriots ;  and  whenever 
this  has  happened,  I  have  always  felt  inclined, 
from  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  I  suppose,  which 
I  know  works  strongly  within  me,  to  see  every 
thing  a  contre  jour,  and  the  more  they  puffed, 
the  more  I  felt  disposed  to  find  fault.  But 
when  this  delightful  old  man  begins  talking  of 
America,  of  her  unfledged  wings,  which  shall 
one  day  raise  her  high  enough  to  compete  with 
the  ripened  strength  and  wisdom  of  older  coun- 
tries; when  he  tells  of  her  industry,  and  un- 
wearing  toil,  my  heart  warms  towards  them, 
and  I  quite  scold  myself  for  the  readiness  with 
which  I  have  spied  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
he  loves." 

"  The  tone  in  which  he  talks  of  his  country 
is  that  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  sincerity  5 
there  is  nothing  boastful,  nothing  vain-glorious 
in  it,  but  it  speaks  that  heartfelt  attachment 
which  beyond  any  other  feeling  excites  sympathy 
in  the  hearer.  Did  you  remark  him,  Caroline, 
when  that  tall  young  man,  who  has  just  re- 
turned, I  presume,  from  his  European  travels. 
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was  holding  forth  in  praise  of  something  or 
other,  I  forget  what,  which  he  had  met  abroad, 
and  asking  the  company  if  they  thought  it  not 
vastly  superior  to  any  thing  in  America,  did  you 
remark  the  diiferent  manner  in  which  he  and 
Mr.  Vicary  answered  him  ?  The  senator  uttered 
a  long  and  lofty  panegyeric  on  the  United 
States,  and  denied  the  possibility  that  any  other 
country  could  compare  to  them  in  any  single 
iota.  Mr.  Conway  listened  with  a  smile  to  the 
pompous  orator,  and  perhaps  agreed  with  every 
word  he  said  ;  but  when  specially  applied  to  by 
the  traveller  for  his  judgment  upon  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  the  subject  in  debate,  he 
only  answered,  *  This  is  my  own,  my  native 
land.'  Thus,  in  effect,  confessing  a  preference 
as  decided  as  that  of  Mr.  Vicary,  but  without 
one  atom  of  his  ignorance  and  absurdity  mixing 
with  it." 

"  Mr.  Conway  is  a  black  swan,  *  that's  a  fact,' " 
said  Carohne.  "  I  think,  papa,  I  shall  invite 
him  to  come  and  see  me  at  Seaton." 

"  He  will  not  come,  Caroline." 
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"  And  pray  why  not,  papa  ?" 

"  You  might  grow  very  sleepy  before  I  could 
explain  exactly  why  I  think  so :  but  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  he  will  never  visit  Europe." 

"  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  any  reasonable 
reason  he  can  have  for  that.  Did  he  tell  you 
that  such  was  his  determination,  papa  ?" 

"  No ; — but  I  think  I  gathered  from  one  or 
two  observations  which  dropped  from  him,  that 
he  should  be  unwilling  to  find  a  country  that 
he  could  like  better  than  his  own." 

**  Nay,"  said  Caroline  laughing,  "  that  indeed 
is  a  very  flattering  reason  for  not  paying  us  a 
visit ;  but  I  think  it  implies  no  great  compliment 
to  his  own  land." 

"  I  assure  you  he  said  nothing  that  inferred 
the  contrary.  But,  as  it  appears  to  me,  he 
sees  this  country,  if  not  exactly  as  we  do, 
yet  still  with  the  reasonable  conviction  that  it 
cannot,  by  possibility,  be  as  yet  what  Europe 
is,  for  the  man  of  taste,  the  scholar,  and  the 
gentleman,  and  if  I  mistake  him  not,  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  might  like  the  change  too  well. 
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I  assure  you,  I  think  he  is  perfectly  right  in 
not  going." 

"  In  that  view,  I  think  so  too  ;"  but,  looking  at 
her  watch,  "  it  is  positively  midnight ; — Madame 
I  am  sure  has  been  dreaming  of  Paris  for  the 
last  hour ;  and  as  for  those  chess-players  there," 
pointing  to  Lord  Darcy  and  Emily,  who  ap- 
peared deeply  engaged  over  a  chess-board, 
"  they  would  never  think  of  stirring,  if  my 
wisdom  did  not  point  out  the  necessity." 

This  was  said  loud  enough  for  Emily  to  hear, 
and  blushing  up  to  the  very  deepest  tint  of  the 
wild  rose,  she  left  the  game,  though  professing 
her  beHef,  that  she  should  have  very  soon  given 
Lord  Darcy  check-mate. 

Though  no  longer  seeking  concealment  or 
mystery  of  any  kind,  there  was  still  something 
about  the  Gordon  family  which  greatly  puzzled 
their  American  acquaintance.  "  What  for  did 
they  come  to  the  United  States  ?"  "  How  could 
they  spend  such  quantities  of  money,  and  he 
not  a  minister  ?"  "  Why  did  they  come  ?" 
"  When   would  they  go  ?"     "  What  did  they 
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want  ?"  "Were  the  questions  handed  about  from 
drawing-room  to  drawing-room,  among  the 
ladies,  and  from  chair  to  chair,  among  the 
gentlemen,  in  the  chamber  of  representatives. 
Nay,  even  the  solemnity  of  the  Senate  could 
not  exclude  these  anxious  inquiries. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  one  expected,  another 
guessed,  a  third  calculated,  and  a  fourth  reckon- 
ed ;  nothing  more  could  be  learnt  than  that 
Mr.  Gordon  was,  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Seaton  Park, 
in  England,  and  most  unaccountable  rich ;  that 
his  daughter  was  an  uncommon  purty  girl,  but 
as  proud  as  Lucifer,  though  she  could  not  have 
his  money,  because  the  law  of  England  obliged 
him  to  leave  it  all  to  a  male,  and  therefore  that 
young  Mr.  Smith  was  his  heir ;  that  Madame 
de  Clairville  was  her  French  governess ;  and  that 
Emily  Williams  had  got  amongst  them  some- 
how or  other,  and  was  probably  going  to  marry 
Mr.  Gordon,  because  she  was  so  often  seen 
taking  his  arm.  There  were  some  few,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  au  fait  of  the  EngKsh  law,  to 
beheve  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Gordon  would 

VOL.  III.  D 
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be  a  famous  match,  and  one  member  of  Con- 
gress, one  aide-de-camp,  and  five  clerks,  soon 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  would  be  a  "  capital 
spec." 

Caroline  was  a  charming  creature,  but,  never- 
theless, she  had  a  little  dash  o'f  coquetry  in  her 
disposition.  In  London  this  foible  would  have 
been  excited  by  her  vanity  ;  at  Washington,  it 
was  brought  into  action,  solely  by  her  gaiety, 
and  love  of  jest. 

Madame  de  Clairville,  whom  neither  time  nor 
sorrow  had  cured  of  her  passion  for  the  ridicu- 
lous, was  rather  a  dangerous  friend  under  such 
circumstances  ;  while  the  quiet  and  much  more 
reasonable  Emily,  was  too  fully  occupied  by  the 
affairs  of  her  own  little  heart  to  see  any  thing 
that  was  going  on,  in  which  Lord  Darcy  was 
not  concerned. 

As  to  Mr.  Gordon,  he  would  as  soon  have 
dreamed  of  his  daughter  carrying  on  a  flirtation 
with  an  Indian,  as  with  any  of  the  young  men 
by  whom  he  saw  her  surrounded ;  and  thus  she 
was  left  unfortunately  without  check  or  hindrance 
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to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  playful  will. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  before  they  had 
been  a  fortnight  at  Washington,  three  at  least, 
out  of  her  eight  adorers,  considered  themselves 
as  "  pretty  near  sure"  of  carrying  off  the  prize. 

In  defence  of  Caroline,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  her  acuteness  had  quickly  developed  the 
source  of  the  admiration  she  excited,  and  there- 
fore no  atom  of  cruelty  mixed  with  her  malice ; 
it  was,  nevertheless,  unworthy  of  her  ;  but  the 
blame  must  be  laid,  where  certainly  it  was 
chiefly  due,  on  the  thoughtless  and  undignified 
espieglerie  of  Madame  de  Clairville. 

The  gentleman  whose  devotion  to  Miss  Gor- 
don was  the  earliest  evinced,  was  Mr.  Jeiferson 
D.  Elliot,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  pubhc  offices,  and 
as  his  mother  lived  in  the  city,  and  had  only 
one  other  child,  she  permitted  him  to  expend  the 
whole  of  his  salary,  amounting  to  six  hundred 
dollars,  on  his  own  pretty  person,  and  his  pret- 
tier horse.  This  was  quite  enough  to  make  Mr. 
Jefferson  D,  Elliot  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
fashionables  in  Washington. 
J>2 
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His  only  sister,  Miss  Leonora  Elliot,  shone 
with  considerable  brilliancy  from  his  reflected 
lustre;  she  was  neither  very  pretty,  nor  very 
accomplished,  but  as  the  sister  of  "  that  splendid 
young  man,  Jeiferson  D.  Elliot,"  there  was  not 
a  lady  in  the  place  who  was  not  dehghted  to 
see  her,  any  day,  every  day,  and  all  day  long ; 
she,  therefore,  was  much  in  company,  and  soon 
contrived  to  be  considered  as  being  "  uncommon 
intimate  with  Caroline  Gordon."  By  dint  of 
flying  up  to  her  the  instant  she  entered  a  room, 
and  never  ceasing  her  efforts  till  she  had  con- 
trived to  take  hold  of  her  arm,  (which,  nothing 
less  than  the  temptation  of  dancing  a  quadrille, 
or  eating  a  few  ices,  ever  induced  her  to  relin- 
quish for  the  rest  of  the  evening),  she  became 
bon  gre,  mal  gre,  extremely  familiar  with  the 
whole  party. 

Hitherto,  Miss  Leonora  Elliot's  only  ambi- 
tion had  been  to  be  married  to  some  smart 
clerk,  or  dashing  attorney,  but  since  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers,  a  change  had  come  over  the 
spirit    of   her   dream,    which    now    painted   a 
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voyage  to  England  with  her  brother  and  his 
lady. 

Madame  de  Clairville  was  not  at  all  less 
clear-sighted  than  her  friend;  she  understood 
both  brother  and  sister  perfectly,  and  essentially 
assisted  to  foster  the  absurd  hopes  they  had 
conceived. 

The  next  pretender  on  the  list,  was  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Froghouse,  a  Virginian  planter,  and  a 
member  of  Congress.  This  gentleman  ranked 
as  a  distinguished  poHtician,  and  great  speaker. 
He  had  recently  become  a  widower,  with  two 
children ;  but  knowing,  as  he  said,  the  passion 
of  English  women  for  men  of  talent,  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  more  likely  to  gain  the  young 
woman's  affections,  than  many  a  younger  man. 
He  made  his  approaches  chiefly  by  giving  her 
the  advantage  of  hearing  him  talk  of  "  the 
glorious  constitution"  to  her  father.  Next  in 
pretensions,  though  perhaps  first  in  ardour  of 
pursuit,  came  Major  Riceman,  aide-de-camp  to 
a  general  officer,  whose  official  duties  brought 
him  to  Washington.  This  devoted  lover  stood 
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six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  wore  enormous 
red  whiskers,  and  dressed  himself  most  scrupu- 
lously after  the  last  tailor's  card  that  had 
arrived  from  Europe.  The  first  time  he  was 
introduced  to  our  party,  Madame  de  Clairville 
whispered  to  Caroline — 

"  Mais  je  connais  cet  homme-la,  je  I'ai  vu 
hier,  expose  a  la  fenetre  d'un  marchand  de 
drap." 

He  addressed  Miss  Gordon  from  the  first 
evening  he  saw  her,  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror, 
too  certain  of  victory  to  feel  any  great  anxiety 
while  making  his  attack.  He  had  travelled  in 
Europe,  where,  by  ingenuity  and  acuteness, 
he  had  contrived  to  spend  considerably  more 
money  than  he  possessed,  and  returned  home 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age. 
It  was  whispered  in  the  fashionable  world,  that 
he  had   been  very  near  marrying  one  of  the 

beautiful  Mademoiselles  la  F 's,  but  he  had 

not  the  heart,  he  said,  to  tear  her  from  her 
mother's  arms. 

Au  reste,  Major  Riceman  was  fond  of  play, 
10 
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whiskey,  and  tobacco  ;  but  he  managed  all 
things  with  skill ;  for  his  play,  whatever  it  had 
done  to  others,  had  never  ruined  him ;  his 
whiskey  he  drank  alone ;  and  he  had  attained 
such  skill  in  the  art  of  masticating  tobacco,-  that 
he  could  deposit  the  quid  in  his  long  cheek,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perfectly  invisible,  nor 
did  he  spit  at  all  more  than  the  generality  of 
American  gentlemen. 

It  might  be  tedious  to  go  thus  at  length 
through  the  whole  list  of  Caroline's  eight  lovers, 
especially  as  the  rest  of  them  were  not  very 
remarkably  distinguished.  They  all  wore  black 
velvet  waistcoats,  and  gilt  guard  chains;  and 
they  all  had  their  hair  carefully  curled,  when 
they  expected  to  see  Miss  Gordon. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


See  these  English  monsters  I — Shakspeare. 


The  parties  at  Washington  might  not  be  quite 
so  splendid  as  those  to  which  Miss  Gordon's 
two  seasons  in  town  had  introduced  her,  but 
her  spirits  were  in  a  most  happy  state  for  enjoy- 
ment. Every  thing  amused  her  in  some  way 
or  other.  Some  few  people  she  thought  really 
agreeable,  and  the  great  majority  inexpressibly 
entertaining.  Every  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
she  sometimes  drove  to  several  parties  in  the 
same  evening,  that  nothing  might  be  lost.  At 
first,  Madame  de  Clairville  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  invitations,  but  Miss  Gordon 
made  it  speedily  understood  that  she  went  no 
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where  without  her ;  and  rather  than  not  see  the 
rest  of  their  brilliant  party,  "  the  governess," 
as  they  persisted  to  call  her,  was  also  invited. 

When  an  idea  has  once  been  suggested,  and 
received  in  American  society,  it  is  rarely  or 
never  abandoned.  There  seems  to  be  a  national 
pride  in  sticking  firmly  to  what  they  have  once 
said.  But  it  happened  that  there  were  some 
few  individuals  at  Washington  who  knew  enough 
of  English  manners  to  be  aware  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  carry  about  a  governess,  and  their 
opinions  were  listened  to,  but  not  so  supersti- 
tiously  (as  Chief  Justice  Waterton  observed) 
as  to  persuade  them  that  a  governess  was  not  a 
governess.  No  ;  Madame  de  Clairville  was 
Miss  Gordon's  governess,  it  had  been  said  in 
every  little  drawing-room  in  Washington,  and 
the  thing  was  certain. 

"  Why  do  they  take  her  about  vdth  them  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Harlow,  after  the  Enghsh  family 
had  quitted  her  party,  but  while  it  was  still 
full. 

"  I  expect,  Mrs.  Harlow,"  replied  Mrs.  Edgar, 
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the  wife  of  a  newspaper  editor,  and  reputed  to 
be  a  lady  of  great  vivacity,  '*  I  expect  that  if 
the  young  men  were  to  tell  all,  you  would  find 
it  very  easy  to  guess  why  her  father  never  lets 
the  young  lady  stir  without  her !" 

*^  Oh — h  !"  said  one  gentleman. 

"  Ay  ?"  said  another. 

"  My  !"  exclaimed  a  young  lady. 

"  Heigh-ho  !"  sighed  an  old  one. 

And  from  that  time  forward,  the  majority  of 
the  fashionable  world  of  Washington  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Miss 
Gordon  to  have  her  governess  at  her  elbow,  to 
keep  her  in  order. 

Mr.  Gordon,  too,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  found  much  to  interest  and  amuse 
him  at  Washington.  The  young  lovers  hardly 
remembered,  and  certainly  did  not  at  all  care 
where  they  were  ;  all  they  remained  fully  con- 
scious of,  was,  that  they  were  together;  and 
Madame  de  Clairville,  though  not  quite  at  ease 
as  the  pensioner  of  the  gay  Caroline,  was  too 
essentially  a  French  woman  to   feel  very  un- 
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happy  where  amusement  was  the  order  of  the 
day. 

About  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, they  were  invited  to  an  evening  party  at 
a  boarding-house,  where  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ^^ messes''  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress assembled  twice  a  year;  and  where  for 
the  space  of  six  months  they  consoled  them- 
selves with  canvass-backed  ducks,  and  eight 
dollars  a  day,  for  the  absence  of  their  wives, 
and  the  comforts  of  home. 

To  English  members  of  Parliament,  this  ar- 
rangement would  perhaps  hardly  appear  suffi- 
ciently dignified  and  exclusive,  but  at  Wash- 
ington the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  or  Congress, 
assemble  every  day  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  in 
snug  parties,  or  messes,  as  they  are  called,  of 
six  or  eight  (sometimes  more,  sometimes  less), 
with  great  appearance  of  ease  and  convenience. 

The  hour  of  dining  varies  from  half-past  four  to 

six ;  four  being  the  hour  at  which  the  chambers 

generally  break  up  ;  it  therefore  often  happens 

that  half  an  hour  afterwards  five  hundred  of  the 
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most  eloquent  mouths  in  the  Union  are  open 
to  receive  the  restoratives  of  sturgeon  and  shad, 
roast  beef  and  turkey,  canvass-backs  and  cus- 
tards. But  as  a  lengthened  debate  sometimes 
produces  delay,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that 
betw^een  that  hour  and  five,  ay,  and  lingering  on 
till  six,  the  busy  face  of  a  black  servant  may  be 
seen  at  half  the  doors  in  Washington,  looking 
anxiously  up  towards  the  Capitol,  to  see  when 
the  flags,  which  wave  from  the  dome  of  each 
chamber  as  long  as  it  shelters  the  honoured 
heads  of  the  members,  shall  be  taken  down, 
"  'cause  cookey's  dinner  piling." 

It  was,  then,  to  take  tea  at  one  of  these 
boarding-houses,  that  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  party 
set  out  on  the  evening  in  question,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  invitation  frpm  Mr.  Chambers,  a 
gentleman,  who,  wherever  he  was,  made  it  a 
point  to  assemble  round  him  one  evening  in  the 
week,  a  "Hterary"  party.  His  invitations  on 
these  occasions,  were  always  expressly  for  a 
"  conversazione,'  and  it  was  not  without  some 
curiosity  as  to  how  a  sort  of  meeting  which  so 
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often  failed  of  its  object  in  Europe,  would  suc- 
ceed in  America,  that  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  every  Monday  allotted  to  the 
use  of  Mr.  Chambers  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  dozen  gentlemen  were  already  as- 
sembled, and  two  ladies.  As  there  was  no 
female  to  receive  them,  Mr.  Chambers  himself 
ushered  our  three  ladies  to  the  point  where  the 
sofa  was  placed,  and  where  the  two  ladies 
already  mentioned  were  stationed. 

Before  they  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
room  it  was  evident  to  them,  that  in  one  respect, 
at  least,  this  meeting  fulfilled  its  ostensible  pur- 
pose much  more  than  any  of  the  same  kind 
which  they  had  attended  elsewhere,  for  the 
conversation  was  solely,  and  altogether,  about 
books. 

"  You  are  come  in  very  good  time,  Mr. 
Gordon,"  said  the  host,  "  for  we  were  just 
beginning  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
antients,  as  compared  with  the  moderns,  and  I 
am  sure  we  shall  all  like  to  hear  your  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  sir." 
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"  The  antients  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ?"  said  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Oh  dear  no,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chambers, 
laughing.  "  We  are  speaking  altogether  of 
literature,  and  the  question  just, before  us,  was 
the  comparative  merits  of  your  Pope,  and  our 
Hallock — to  which,  Mr.  Gordon,  do  you  give 
the  preference?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  confess,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon, 
"  that  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  as  hitherto  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Hallock's 
works,  but  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
repairing  this  negligence." 

**  Then  we  must  change  the  subject-matter  of 
our  discourse,  Mr.  Gordon,  for  we  cannot,  by 
any  means,  be  guilty  of  the  ill-manners  of 
speaking  upon  subjects  with  which  you  are  not 
acquainted.  What  think  you,  sir,  of  the  poetry 
of  our  Bryant,  as  compared  to  your  Words- 
worth ?" 

Again  Mr.  Gordon  was  obliged  to  confess  his 
ignorance. 
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"  Possible,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  Did  you  never 
hear  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  not  of  Words- 
worth I  spoke." 

"  Why,  surely,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  that 
you  never  heard  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age — • 
decidedly  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  you  do  not 
mean  that  you  never  heard  of  Bryant  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Chambers,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  so.  The  literature  of  your  country  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  known  in  Europe  ;  but  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  will  soon  become 
more  so." 

"  I  hope  it  may,  Mr.  Gordon ;  and  I  cannot 
avoid  observing  that  I  think  it  ought.  I  think 
your  country  cannot  deny  the  superiority  of 
intelligence  which  we  evince  on  this  subject,  for 
instance,  as  well  as  on  many  others.  You  would 
not  find  a  well-educated  American  who  did  not 
know  the  name  of  all  your  poets,  antient  and 
modern,  though  they  may  not,  perhaps,  all 
have  found  time  to  read  them ;  but  here  we 
find  a  learned  scholar  of  a  gentleman  like  you, 
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who  has  never  heard  the  names  of  Hallock  or 
Bryant." 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  the  gentleman  will 
allow  us  this  superiority,"  said  Judge  Burton; 
"  we  certainly  do  possess  vastly  more  the  spirit 
of  liberal  inquiry  than  the  English  do." 

"  Not  on  all  subjects,  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  with  much  good  humour,  "  I  assure 
you,  on  all  points  of  practical  improvements  in 
machinery,  a  most  important  branch  of  know- 
ledge, we  pay  great  attention  to  what  you  are 
doing  here — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  Judge,  "  that's 
of  course,  sir ;  you  would  have  been  rather  in  a 
deplorable  condition  of  ignorance  if  you  had 
not — but  we  must  keep  to  the  subject  of  books, 
for  this  is  a  hterary  soiree.  I  am  happy  to  find, 
Mr.  Gordon,  that  the  example  our  morahsts 
have  set  of  condemning  altogether  the  worthless 
productions  of  your  *  noble  poet,'  as  you  call 
him,  has  been  pretty  considerably  followed  up 
in  England.  I  presume  Lord  Byron's  works 
Jiave  become  pretty  well  a  dead  letter  since  our 
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critics  have  begun  to  exert  themselves  to  put 
him  down." 

**  Perhaps  you  have  later  intelligence  on  this 
subject  than  I  have,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Gordon ; 
^'  but  I  was  not  ^aware  of  Lord  Byron's  works 
being  out  of  fashion." 

"  Oh,  quite  altogether,  I  assure  you.  They 
could  not  stand  a  week  after  Paulding's  incom- 
parable attack  upon  him  in  the  Azure  Hose, 
— no,  not  a  day,  sir."  ^ 

"  Really,"  said  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  We  are  the  most  moral  people  upon  the 
earth,"  said  another  gentleman  of  the  party; 
"  and  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  earth  that  there  is 
such  a  people  existing  upon  it.  Were  it  not 
for  us,  the  world  would  sink  deeper  into  vice 
with  every  passing  year.  Our  Paulding  is  a 
giant,  sir;  and  he  has  stretched  out  a  giant's 
hand  to  crush  the  paltry  insect,  whom  you 
islanders  have  thought  fit  to  magnify  into  a 
poet.  No,  sir,  Byron  can  no  more  stand  before 
Paulding  than  butter  before  the  sun.  He  can 
never   rise  again,   sir ;   it  is  quite  out  of  the 
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question,  I  assure  you.  You  have  read  the 
'  Azure  Hose/  of  course,  sir  ?" 

"  I  really  feel  quite  distressed,"  replied  Mr. 
Gordon,  "  at  being  obliged  so  repeatedly  to 
confess  my  ignorance,  but  I  have  never  even 
heard  of  the  work  in  question." 

This  last  avowal,  it  was  evident,  went  far 
towards  completing  the  contempt  in  which  poor 
Mr.  Gordon's  hterary  attainments  began  to  be 
held;  and  it  was  in  an  accent  which  pretty 
plainly  indicated  this,  that  Mr.  Peters,  another 
gentleman  of  the  party,  said, 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
read  any  thing  that  is  not  written  by  a  country- 

"  I  do  not  carry  my  love  of  country  quite  so 
far  as  that,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  with  a  smile 
of  the  most  perfect  good  humour,  "  but  I  am 
afraid,  if  you  were  to  accuse  me  of  not  having 
read  much  beyond  what  was  written  in  Europe, 
I  must  plead  guilty." 

"  Astonishing !"  exclaimed  the  Judge.  "  Now 
be  fair,   Mr.  Gordon,   and   tell  us  what  you 
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should  think  of  any  one  of  us,  were  we  to 
confess  that  we  had  never  read  any  thing  but 
what  was  written  in  America  ?" 

Mr.  Gordon  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  think  that  is  rather  a  powerful  question, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Chambers ;  "  and  we  won't  press 
for  an  answer,  seeing  by  your  not  replying  at 
once,  that  you  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  it. 
But  without  coming  too  hard  upon  you,  I  must 
say  I  give  the  Judge  credit  for  the  hit.  No- 
thing can  be  more  pleasant  than  having  respect- 
able gentlemen  coming  to  see  us,  like  you,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  I  always  consider  it  as  a  favour 
when  any  such,  honour  my  literary  soirees ;  but 
it  is  really  surprising  how  very  few  we  find 
from  Europe  who  know  much  of  general  Kte- 
rature." 

"  That's  a  perfectly  just  observation,  cer- 
tainly," said  another  of  the  company ;  "  I  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  in  Europe,  and  passed 
four  months  in  England,  most  of  which  time 
I  employed  in  getting  as  much  as  possible 
among  literary  men.    I  had  the  honour  of  being 
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shown  nearly  all  the  libraries  in  Oxford,  and 
entered  frequently  into  conversation  with  the 
distinguished  scholars  whom  I  met  in  them. 
I  naturally  led  the  conversation  to  our  own 
celebrated  writers,  and,  upon  my  conscience, 
without  any  exaggeration,  I  do  not  think  that 
one  in  ten  of  them  had  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Bryant." 

During  all  this  time,  not  a  word  had  been 
addressed  by  any  of  the  literary  gentlemen 
present,  to  the  five  ladies,  who,  placed  side  by 
side  in  a  row,  looked  as  neglected  and  as  quiet 
as  a  set  of  misses  at  a  dancing  academy,  who 
had  not  yet  been  taken  out  to  perform.  It 
is  true,  that  Mr.  Chambers  had  attended  our 
three  friends  with  great  respect  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  had  introduced  them 
to  Mrs.  Perry  and  Miss  Wertingferrer,  with 
an  observation,  that  both  ladies  (particularly 
the  latter)  were  distinguished  for  their  great 
literary  attainments  ;  but  having  completed  this 
ceremony,  he  retreated  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
were  most  of  them  standing  in  a  knot  round 
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the  fire.  Such  an  introduction,  however  flatter- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  the  persons  concerned,  is  by 
no  means  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  ad- 
vances of  strangers,  particularly  if  they  be  of 
the  same  sex ;  and  many  minutes  elapsed  before 
either  of  the  three  stranger  ladies  ventured  to 
address  their  neighbours.  Emily,  however,  was 
relieved  from  the  ennui  such  a  situation  was 
likely  to  produce,  by  the  circumstance  of  Lord 
Darcy's  having  placed  himself  at  the  back  of 
her  chair  ;  and  in  about  five  minutes  afterwards, 
if  some  one  had  suddenly  asked  either  of  them, 
"  Where  are  you  ?"  it  would  have  required 
nearly  as  long  to  have  enabled  them  to  re- 
member. For  some  time,  Caroline  kept  her 
attention  fixed  to  the  knot  of  gentlemen,  being 
really  desirous  to  hear  their  conversation ;  but 
she  soon  wearied  of  this,  from  the  difficulty  of 
catching  above  one  word  in  three,  as  the  backs 
of  the  speakers  were  turned  towards  her.  Ma- 
dame de  Clairville  was  worse  off*  still ;  for,  if 
she  heard,  she  did  not  understand.  At  length, 
the  younger  of  the  two  American  ladies  made 
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a  sudden  effort,  and  said  to  Caroline,  who  sat 
next  her, 

"  Pray,  ma'am,  are  you  intimate  with  any 
authors  in  England  ?" 

"  I  have  been  in  company  with  many,"  re- 
plied Miss  Gordon,  "but  I  cannot  boast  of 
being  intimate  with  any  of  them." 

**  I  am  very  intimate  with  a  great  many  of 
our  authors,"  said  her  neighbour,  "  and  it  is 
really  a  privilege  to  hear  them  talk.  My  hus- 
band, Mr,  Perry,  is  a  senator ;  we  live  at  Bos- 
ton, and  so  we  are  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
literary  world." 

Caroline,  who  was  quite  delighted  to  find 
that  there  was  some  chance  of  being  amused, 
received  these  advances  with  the  most  smiling 
graciousness,  and  begged  Mrs.  Perry  would 
mention  to  her  the  names  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  with  whom  she  was  in- 
timate. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  editor  of  *  the  Universe,' 
is  one  of  Mr.  Perry's  most  particular  inti- 
mates: he  is  a  splendid  man.     Of  course,  you 
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have  read  the  three  volumes  of  prose  and  verse 
w^hich  have  been  reprinted  out  of  *the  Uni- 
verse ;'  they  are  the  handsomest  writing  I  ever 
saw." 

Caroline  was  more  cautious  than  her  father, 
for  she  only  bowed  in  answer  to  this  question. 

"  Then  there  is  Mr.  Drogsford,  who  writes 
for  the  Quarterly.  He  has  been  a  great  deal 
in  England,  and  some  people  say  that  he  cer- 
tainly writes  for  your  great  review,  the  West- 
minster. He  is  a  most  uncommon  splendid 
writer,  too ;  and  it  is  said  by  some  of  his 
greatest  intimates  at  Boston,  that  he  is  going 
to  set  up  a  paper  of  his  own.  Every  body 
that  knows  any  thing  about  literature  knows 
perfectly  well  that  all  the  letters  signed  'Homer* 
are  by  him." 

"  Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  authors  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Gordon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Perry,  lowering  her 
voice  to  a  whisper ;  "  that  young  man  in  the 
velvet  waistcoat,  with  his  hair  in  long  curls, 
like  the  pictures  of  Franklin,  is  the  author  of 
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some  lovely  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Souvenir. 
I  have  brought  my  album  (and  here  Mrs. 
Perry  rose,  and  took  a  square  morocco  volume 
from  her  chair)  on  purpose  to  get  him  to  write 
one  of  his  beautiful  things  in  it.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  expect  him  to  write  it  here,  of  course, 
but  I  want  to  get  him  to  promise  me,  and  then 
I  will  give  it  to  him  to  take  home  with  him  to 
his  hotel." 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  look  at  your 
album  ?"  said  Miss  Gordon. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  very  welcome  to  look  at 
it.  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  would  put  something 
into  it ;  and  that  French  lady,  too,  I  wish  she 
would.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  in  the  literary 
world  to  get  foreigners  to  write  in  one's  albums." 

"  I  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  oblige 
you,  Mrs.  Perry,  were  I  capable  of  adding  to 
the  treasure  of  your  album ;  but  indeed  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  way." 

"  But  if  you  cannot  make  something,  you 
could  write  some  poetry  out  for  me,  you  know. 
It  must  be  ten  lines  ;  my  book  takes  ten  lines 
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besides  the  emblem.  Look  here,  Miss  Gordon, 
every  other  page  has  got  an  emblem.  I  gave 
five  dollars  for  the  album,  because  the  emblems 
are  so  superior.  If  you  will  vn:ite  something 
for  me,  you  shall  have  an  emblem  page.  What 
should  you  like  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Upon  my  vrord  they  are  all  so  pretty,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  choice.  I  sup- 
pose every  device  has  its  particular  allusion. 
What  does  this  mean  ? — a  little  column,  with  a 
very  large  butterfly  upon  it,  and  a  Cupid,  whose 
head  is  not  so  big  as  one  of  the  butterfly's 
vdngs  ?     Can  you  explain  it  to  me  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  writing  under  it  ?  Oh,  yes ; 
that  beautiful  writing  is  Mrs.  Westerland's.  I 
dare  say  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  em- 
blem :  let  me  see.  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure ;  *  I'd 
be  a  butterfly:'  how  sweet!  that's  so  like  Mrs. 
Westerland.  Now  you  understand,  Miss  Gor- 
don, don't  you  ?  There's  the  butterfly  in  the 
emblem,  and  the  butterfly  in  the  poetry  under 
it.  Have  you  not  emblems  in  your  albums  at 
London?" 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  I  dare  say  we  have ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  Hke  yours.  Have  you  any 
original  poetry  in  your  album,  Mrs.  Perry  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  a  great  deal.  Here  is  a 
song,  that  my  Mr.  Perry  says  is  a  perfect  gem ; 
but  before  you  read  it,  you  must  look  at  the 
emblem,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  think  it 
beautiful.  Now  observe,  but  don't  read  it, 
(laying  her  hand  over  the  verses)  don't  read  it 
till  you  have  observed  all  the  things  in  the 
emblem,  because  it  is  that  makes  it  so  uncom- 
monly clever.  You  see,  here  is  a  bowl  on  that 
pillar ;  there  is  a  pillar  again  here  too.  I  think 
they  generally  have  a  pillar  in  the  emblems,  to 
put  the  things  upon.  Well,  here  is  a  bowl, 
and  twisting  up  the  piUar  is  a  vine,  you  see, 
with  a  beautiful  bunch  of  purple  grapes  just 
hanging  over  the  bowl,  and  then,  tied  with  a 
true  lover's  knot  to  the  bough  above,  is  a  burn- 
ing heart.  There,  now  read  the  verses  under  ; 
or  stay,  I'll  read  them  to  you ;  there  is  hardly 
light  enough,  perhaps,  as  you  don't  know 
them." 
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Mrs.  Perry  then  read  in  a  low  voice,  but  loud 
enough  for  Caroline  to  hear,  the  following — 

"  ANACREONTIC. 

"  Love  fires  the  heart, 
Wine  cures  the  smart, 
Thirsty  sorrow  dwells  with  care. 
But  drinking  deep  will  drown  despair. 
Then  bruise  the  grape,  and  drain  the  mantling  bowl. 
And  in  its  sweet  oblivion  lap  the  drowsy  soul." 

"  Is  not  that  beautiful  ?  My  Mr.  Perry  says 
that  if  that  was  set  to  music,  he  is  very  sure 
it  would  be  more  in  fashion  than  either  *  Cherry 
ripe,'  or  '  Sweet  home.'  I  should  like  to  have 
it  set,  for  it  has  never  been  printed;  'tis  no 
where  but  in  my  book." 

Caroline  wished  her  joy  of  possessing  so  valu- 
able a  manuscript. 

Mrs.  Perry  then  proceeded  to  point  out  some 
other  things  worthy  of  her  attention,  but  stop- 
ping suddenly,  said  in  a  low  whisper, 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  who  that  is  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side  of  that  young  lady  ?" 
e2 
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"  I  believe  Mr.  Chambers  mentioned  her 
name,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it." 

"  It  is  Miss  "Wertingferrer." 

This  was  said  in  an  eiccent  which  plainly  in- 
dicated that  Miss  Wertingferrer  was  a  person 
whom  every  one  ought  to  have  heard  of;  but 
there  was  something  in  Miss  Gordon's  look 
that  led  her  new  friend  to  suspect  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  her,  and  therefore  she 
added, 

"  Don't  you  know  who  Miss  Werting- 
ferrer is  ?" 

Caroline  was  obliged  to  confess  her  perfect 
ignorance. 

"  Good  gracious  !  ^Tiy,  Miss  Wertingferrer 
is  Almadonia." 

**  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Perry,  that  you  will 
think  me  sadly  behind  hand ;  but  I  never  heard 
even  of  Almadonia." 

"Is  it  possible  ?  Then  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Two  years  ago,  a  letter  appeared 
in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  papers  in  the 
Union,  describing  in  the  most  beautiful  manner, 
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a  young  lady's  falling  in  love  with  a  gentleman 
she  had  never  been  introduced  to ;  and  then  it 
gave  exactly  the  perfect  description,  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  dress  and  all,  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
New  York  ;  and  this  letter  was  signed  *  Alma- 
donia.*  WeE,  in  the  next  week's  paper  there 
appeared  an  answer  to  it,  signed  *  Amore,'  de- 
claring, that  the  gentleman  described  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  letter,  that  he  was  quite 
ready  to  fall  in  love  too,  if  the  lady  would 
discover  herself;  and  then  she  wrote  another 
letter,  and  said  she  would  not,  but  that  she 
was  fifty  thousand  times  more  in  love  than 
ever;  and  then  he  wrote  again,  and  then  she 
answered;  and  so  it  went  on  for  more  than  a 
year :  there  never  was  a  week  that  a  letter  from 
one  or  the  other  of  them  did  not  appear  in 
'  the  Western  World,'  as  the  paper  is  called. 
The  letters  were  agreed,  by  all  our  literary 
people,  to  be  the  handsomest  that  ever  were 
written.  Well,  at  last  Almadonia  consented 
to  discover  herself.  The  day  was  fixed ;  the 
place  was  to  be  on  board  the  North  American : 
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that's  the  famous  steam-boat,  you  know,  that 
runs  upon  the  Hudson,  from  New  York  to 
Albany." 

The  lady  paused  to  take  breath. 

"  Such  an  appointment,  so  publicly  made, 
must  have  brought  a  great  many  passengers  on 
board,  I  should  imagine,"  said  Miss  Gordon. 

"  You  may  say  that ;  there  was  above  four 
hundred  people  sat  down  to  breakfast.  It  has 
been  said,  but  I  am  sure  I  wiU  not  answer  for 
the  truth  of  it,  that  Miss  Wertingferrer, — it  is 
not  I  say  it,  you  know,  but  they  do  say,  that 
is,  some  people  do, — that  Miss  Wertingferrer 
made  a  very  good  bargain  with  the  captain,  and 
that  she  made  a  matter  of  a  hundred  dollars, 
by  fixing  the  discovery  on  board  the  North 
American." 

"  Well,  but  how  was  the  discovery  made  at 
last?" 

"  Why,  in  her  last  letter,  Almadonia  told 
Amore  that  she  should  wear  a  pink  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  heart's-ease  and  forget-me-nots. 
Now,  will  you  believe  it,  there  was  not  less  than 
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twenty  ladies  that,  out  of  fun,  came  on  board 
with  their  bonnets  fixed  just  the  same  way  ?" 

"  Poor  Amore !  he  must  have  been  sadly 
puzzled,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  they  did  it  on  purpose. 
I  was  not  there,  but  my  Mr.  Perry  was, 
and  he  says  it  was  the  drollest  sight  in  the 
world,  to  see  the  gentleman  looking  under  all 
the  pink  bonnets,  trimmed  with  heart's-ease  and 
forget-me-nots. " 

"  Was   the  right   Almadonia   found  out   at, 
last?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  she  was  :  she  did  not  come 
there  for  nothing,  you  know.  After  the  fun 
had  gone  on  some  time,  the  real  Almadonia 
got  up,  and  walking  up  to  the  gentleman  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with,  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  said,  in  the  most  tender  manner,  *  dear 
Amore !' " 

"  How  did  he  receive  her  ?" 

"  My   Mr.    Perry   says    that   it   was   really 
quite  distressing.     Mr.  Charles  Jay, — that's  the 
name  of  Amore, — stared  at  her,  as  if  he  had 
E  4 
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seen  a  ghost, — you  see  she  is  not  very  young, 
and  not  very  handsome,  and  said  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry,  but  that  he  had  mistaken 
another  pink  bonnet  for  his  beloved  Alma- 
donia,  and  was  already  engaged  to  be  married 
to  her." 

"  How  did  poor  Miss  Wertingferrer  bear  it  ?" 

"  I  beheve  she  went  into  fits ;  but  it  has 
answered  to  her  exceeding  well,  that's  a  fact ; 
for  she  has  been  writing  books  ever  since,  and 
it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  have  her  in  the  best 
literary  society." 

Just  as  this  voluble  Bas-blue  had  concluded 
her  long  story, '  Mr.  Gordon  approached  his 
party,  and  requested  Lord  Darcy  to  inquire  if 
their  carriage  was  come,  as  he  thought  it  must 
be  getting  late. 

Lord  Darcy  was  preparing  to  obey  him,  when 
Mr.  Chambers,  observing  the  movement,  stepped 
up,  and  hoped  they  were  not  thinking  of  going 
before  cake  and  wine  were  brought  in.  He^rang 
the  bell  at  the  same  time,  and  the  trays  im- 
mediately entered. 
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While  they  were  handed  round  the  room,  Mr. 
Chambers  continued  to  address  himself  to  the 
ladies  in  general;  but  from  Mrs.  Perry  and 
Miss  Gordon  only,  he  appeared  to  expect 
answers.  Emily  had  walked  to  a  table,  where, 
for  the  last  half  hour,  Madame  de  Clairville  had 
been  occupied  by  a  portfolio  of  prints,  and  Miss 
Wertingferrer  was  writing  notes  in  a  little 
pocket-book. 

"  Well,  ladies,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  have 
commenced  an  acquaintance:  Mrs.  Perry  is 
one  of  our  most  accomplished  ladies.  Miss 
Gordon.  If  you  were  to  see  her  house  at 
Boston,  you  would  be  perfectly  astonished. 
She  paints  superior  to  most  artists,  either  in 
America  or  Europe  ;  she  plays  on  the  musical 
glasses  better  than  almost  any  body;  and  she 
has  got  albums  and  portfolios  enough  for  three. 
It's  very  true,  Mr.  Perry,  isn't  it,  what  I  am 
telling  this  young  English  lady  of  your  vdfe, 
sir ;  I  say  she  is  one  of  the  cleverest  ladies  to 
be  found  in  any  country." 

"  If  she  was  not, -Mr.  Chambers,  she  would 
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never  have  been  my  wife,  sir.  It  would  never 
have  done  for  me  to  have  a  lady  who  could  not 
receive  the  literary  characters.  Mrs.  Perry 
certainly  is,  sir,  for  her  age,  a  remarkably  ad- 
vanced lady." 

"  My !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  how  can  you 
say  so,  Perry,  before  one's  face  ?  Miss  Grordon 
will  say  in  London  that  I  am  the  vainest  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  But  I  wish.  Perry,  that  you 
would  ask  Small  wood  to  come  to  me.  I  must 
positively  make  him  write  something  original 
in  my  album.  Go  and  fetch  him,  there's  a 
love." 

The  obliging  husband  obeyed,  and  presently 
returned  with  the  young  man  before  mentioned, 
who  wore  his  hair  a  la  Franklin. 

"  Come,  now,  Mr.  Smallwood,"  said  Mrs. 
Perry,  "  put  on  your  very  best  temper,  and 
take  home  my  album  with  you,  and  come  and 
call  upon  me,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  vsdth  a 
sweet  piece  writ  on  one  of  the  emblem  leaves." 

The  young  man  bowed,  with  a  look  of  great 
meekness,  and  received  the  volume. 
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"  What  shall  you  like,  Mrs.  Perry  ?  shall 
it  be  from  Scott  or  from — " 

"  Now,  don't  be  so  affected,  Mr.  Smallwood ; 
as  if  you  didn't  know,  that  nobody  would  give 
a  penny  to  have  any  thing  in  their  albums, 
except  just  what  you  write  original." 

"Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Perry,  you  do  me 
too  much  honour — my  muse — " 

"  The  carriage  is  ready.  Miss  Gordon,"  said 
Lord  Darcy. 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. — Goodnight,  Mrs. 
Perry,  goodnight,  Mr.  Chambers,"  &c.  &c.  &c., 
and  the  literary  soiree  was  over. 

To  most  places  the  whole  party  went  together, 
but  after  their  first  visit  to  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives, they  all,  except  CaroHne,  found 
some  excuse  for  not  accompanying  Mr.  Gordon 
in  his  almost  constant  attendance  on  the  debates. 
Seldom  a  morning  passed,  in  which  he  and  his 
daughter  did  not  spend  an  hour  or  two,  either 
there,  or  in  the  Senate-chamber. 

Mr.  Gordon  went  with  the  praiseworthy  in- 
tention of  listening  to  as  much  of  the  wisdom, 
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and  eloquence  of  the  people  lie  was  among,  as 
their  debates  could  furnish ;  and  Caroline,  the 
naughty  Caroline,  went  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting attitudes  for  her  book  of  sketches  on 
the  American  graces.  So  assiduous  an  attend- 
ance was  not  common  in  a  lady ;  and  Mr.  Frog- 
house  soon  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  hearing  him  speak  must  be 
the  cause  of  her  repeated  visits. 

He  gallantly  determined  that  she  should  not 
be  disappointed.  He  had  indeed  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  arranging  the  heads  of  a  speech, 
with  which  he  intended  to  produce  a  very  great 
sensation  in  the  chamber;  and  having  studied 
with  more  than  usual  labour,  the  lighter  graces 
of  attitude  and  action,  he  announced  to  his  fair 
friend,  "  that  he  should  speak"  on  a  certain  day. 
Caroline  assured  him,  with  that  wicked  look  of 
interest  with  which  she  listened  to  all  he  said,  that 
she  should  not  fail  to  be  present :  and  again  Mr. 
Gordon  and  his  daughter  drove  to  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Froghouse  judiciously  permitted  a  few 
secondary  stars  to  ghmmer  and  set,  before  he 
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arose ;  and  then,  having  carefully  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Speaker  at  the  right  moment,  he 
started  to  his  feet,  with  a  strenuous  and  active 
movement,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  best  de- 
scribed by  comparing  it  to  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  figure  which  starts  up  upon  re- 
moving the  lid  from  the  toy  called  Jack-in-the- 
box.  His  attitude  was  remarkable ;  but  as  we 
are  unwilling  to  lithograph  the  original 'drawings 
from  Caroline's  sketch-book,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  convey  an  idea  of  it.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  one  hand  held  a  pencil,  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  cutting  figures  in  the  air,  and 
the  other  rested  firmly  on  the  rear  of  his 
person,  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  coat.  The 
subject  at  that  moment  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house  was,  the  great  impropriety  of  the 
President's  possessing  a  billiard-table,  and  (in- 
cidentally) on  the  unconstitutional  tendency  of 
his  taking  any  particular  interest  in  pubhc 
afiairs ;  but  Mr.  Froghouse,  with  the  pecuKar 
skill  so  remarkable  in  the  members  of  that 
chamber,  contrived  to  bring  his  arguments  to 
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bear  closely  and  vigorously  upon  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  the  Virginian  slave  laws ; 
which  being  the  only  subject  that  greatly  in- 
terested him  individually,  was  very  properly  the 
one  to  which  the  efforts  of  his  eloquence  were 
constantly  directed.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that 
the  whole  of  this  splendid  speech  cannot  find 
place  in  these  pages ;  but  the  following  portion 
of  it  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  inserted  without  im- 
propriety. 

"  Assuredly,  Mr.  Speaker,  assuredly  every 
fibre  of  the  Republic  may,  nay,  ought,  and  in 
point  of  fact  must,  shudder  at  seeing  the  public 
treasure  thus  squandered.  But  what  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  and  infinitely  more  asso- 
ciated with  our  accountability  as  citizens,  is  the 
daring  tone  of  antagonization  against  the  most 
ancient  laws  of  our  glorious  Republic,  which  it 
has  been  my  fate,  or  fortune,  or  rather  let  me 
say,  my  misfortune  to  listen  to  in  this  chamber. 
The  question  of  negro  slavery,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  one  which  none  but  a  set  of  associational 
fanatics  can  blunder  upon.  The  glorious  prin- 
10 
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ciples  of  our  immortal  Republic  decree,  have 
decreed,  and  shall  decree  to  the  end  of  time, 
that  the  negro  race  belongs  to  us  bj  inde- 
feasible right.  What,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we, 
the  enlightened  citizens  of  the  most  enlightened 
country  upon  earth,  are  we  to  take  a  page  of 
politics  from  the  decrepid  code  of  the  wretched 
land  whence,  unhappily,  we  in  some  sort  trace 
our  origin  ?  Forbid  it,  glory !  forbid  it,  justice ! 
forbid  it,  pride !  forbid  it,  shame !  Easy  is  it 
for  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  trace  the  causes  which 
have  led  the  worn-out  government  of  England 
to  advocate  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  It  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  being  slaves  themselves,  they 
feel  a  brother's  fondness  for  the  race.  And 
shall  we,  the  light  of  the  world,  the  glory  of 
the  earth,  the  only  free-born  people  on  the 
globe,  shall  we  deign  to  follow,  basely  follow, 
mimic,  imitate,  and  adopt  the  slavish  feelings 
of  such  a  country  as  Britain  ?" 

This  strain  of  eloquence  lasted  so  long,  that 
Miss  Gordon,  much  as  she  enjoyed  it,  began  to 
think  it  was  time  to  retreat,  as  she  had  promised 
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to  returji  in  time  to  dress  for  a  dinner  party  at 
the  house  of  an  eminent  judge.  Dinner  parties 
for  ladies  are  not  very  common  in  Washington, 
and  this  was  the  first  to  which  Mr.  Gordon's 
family  had  been  invited;  Caroline,  therefore, 
was  determined  not  to  miss  it,  and  hastened 
home  with  more  than  usual  punctuality  to  make 
her  toilet. 

The  house  of  the  judge  was  by  no  means  a 
large  one,  but  his  party  was,  though  our  three 
ladies  were  the  only  females  present,  except- 
ing the  mistress  of  the  house.  Not  all  the 
saucy  indifierence  of  Caroline  proved  sufiicient 
to  guard  her  from  the  solemnity  which  reigned 
in  this  awful  party.  Not  even  the  whimsical 
anomalies  of  the  table,  could  amuse  her.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  board  tottered  under  the 
huge  joints  of  the  first  course,  or  that  a  plate  of 
cheese  was  seen  to  fiank  a  prodigious  pyramid 
of  ice  in  the  second :  the  tall  thin  gentlemen 
ate  on,  like  so  many  spectres :  and  even  Madame 
de  Clairville  ceased  to  speak. 

At  length,  however,  the  lady  of  the  house 
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drew  a  pudding  which  was  at  some  distance, 
towards  her,  and  sent  a  plateful  of  it  to  a 
solemn-looking  senator. 

"  Not  pudding,  madam,  but  ice,  if  you  please," 
said  the  disappointed  legislator,  and  the  plate 
was  returned ;  upon  which,  the  judge's  lady 
tossed  it  back  into  the  dish,  and  with  the  same 
spoon  ladled  out  a  portion  of  ice  upon  the  same 
plate,  and  dispatched  it  again  to  her  illustrious 
guest.  This  trait  refreshed  the  mischievous 
spirits  of  Miss  Gordon ;  she  ventured  to  look  at 
Madame  de  Clairville,  and  the  eloquent  manner 
in  which  her  friend  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  in 
answer  to  her  appeal,  almost  atoned  for  the 
dulness  of  the  meeting. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  the  fashion  at  Wash- 
ington to  pass  the  evening  where  you  dine,  and 
joyfully  did  Miss  Gordon  take  her  leave  exactly 
as  the  clock  struck  nine. 

"  Papa,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  carriage  door 
was  closed  upon  them,  "  if  I  am  invited  to  dine 
out  at  Washington  again,  I  shall  say,  like  my 
Lord  Chesterfield,  when  invited  to  hunt,  '  I  have 
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done  it/  Oh,  my  own  Emily,  you  must  not  live 
and  die  where  such  things  be  !" 

Emily  sighed  as  she  answered,  "  I  am  bom  to 
it,  Miss  Gordon." 

"  But  hardly  bred  to  it ;  we  caught  you 
young,  and  we  have  spoiled  you  for  ever  as  an 
American  lady.  Emily,  you  are  no  more  fit  to 
sit  at  the  head  of  a  table  with  a  dozen  lengthy 
repubhcans  round  it,  drawling  out  the  praises 
of  your  canvass-back  ducks,  and  carving  every 
dish  within  your  reach,  vdth  the  same  spoon, 
and  perhaps  the  aid  of  your  own  knife,  than — 
than  I  am,  Emily.     Is  she,  Edward  ?" 

The  ardent  accordance  of  Lord  Darcy  was 
cut  short  by  the  carriage  stopping  at  Mrs. 
Edgar's  door. 

This  was  the  evening  of  her  long-projected 
quadrille  party,  and  her  preparations  had  been 
very  active.  A  grove  of  spermaceti  candles 
illuminated  the  low-roofed  drawing-rooms  :  she 
had  two.  One  of  her  occupations,  while  pre- 
paring for  this  splendid  display,  had  been  to 
decorate  the  jars  upon  her  chimney-piece,  with 
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a  collection  of  artificial  flowers,  furnished  partly 
from  the  hoards  of  her  own  band-boxes,  and 
partly  borrowed  from  those  of  her  friends  :  they 
looked  extremely  gay  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evening,  but  before  the  end  of  it,  nearly  every 
flower  had  vanished. 

Poor  Mrs.  Edgar  was  in  great  tribulation 
when  she  discovered  this  ;  but  could  only  assure 
the  ladies  from  whom  she  had  borrowed  them, 
that  they  might  depend  upon  it,  she  would  not 
trouble  them  again,  for  the  same  purpose,  for 
she  saw  it  was  "  altogether  too  dangerous  to 
put  temptation  before  people." 

The  chief  amusement  Miss  Gordon  had  pro- 
posed to  herself  this  evening,  was  the  returning 
her  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Froghouse,  for  the 
neat  and  appropriate  speech  he  had  favoured 
them  with  in  the  morning.  But  Mr.  Froghouse 
was  not  yet  arrived ;  he  was  indeed  still  refresh- 
ing himself  with  one  or  two  admiring  friends, 
after  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  his  long 
harangue.  She  soon,  however,  forgot  her  disap- 
pointment at  not  finding  the  orator,  for  almost 
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immediately  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Jefferson 
D.  Elliot  entered  the  room,  with  his  mother 
tucked  under  one  arm,  and  his  sister  under  the 
other.  In  this  order  they  marched  up  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  made  their  bows,  and 
curtsies,  then  wheeled  round,  and  in  the  same 
manner  faced,  and  saluted  the  master  of  it; 
and  afterwards  with  a  third  motion  equally 
compact  and  unbroken,  they  turned  themselves 
into  three  vacant  seats  that  happily  stood 
together.  When  fairly  seated,  the  two  ladies 
disengaged  their  arms,  and  the  released  beau 
rose  up  again,  and  shook  himself  into  grace 
and  order,  while  he  looked  round  for  his  in- 
tended bride.  She  was  placed  exactly  opposite 
to  him,  and  had  not  lost  a  single  movement  of 
the  group.  The  young  man  caught  her  eye, 
and  approached. 

"  Charming  party,  Miss  Gordon;  hope  you 
mean  to  dance,  madam.  Shall  I  have  the 
honour,  next  quadrille  ?" 

Miss  Gordon  looked  at  him  with  the  most 
beautiful  smile  in  the  world.     She  gave  a  glance 
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at  his  close  crimped  head,  every  hair  of  which 
seemed  a  cast  from  the  curling  irons. 

"  If  I  dance,  Mr.  Elliot,  it  shall  certainly  be 
with  you  ;  but  conversation  is  so  delightful !" 

The  young  man  looked  puzzled.  Was  he  to 
give  up  dancing  ?  so  beautifully  as  he  was  dressed 
for  it !  not  possible. 

Caroline  saw  the  struggle,  but  cruelly  making 
room  for  him  beside  her,  left  the  beau  no 
choice.  A  conversation  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  pretty  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  there  are  few  readers  who 
do  not  know  enough  of  silly  young  men,  and 
mischievous  young  ladies,  to  enable  them  to 
supply  it.  After  a  short  time,  however,  Miss 
Gordon  began  to  weary  of  it,  and  Madame  de 
Clairville,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which 
she  had  made  room  for  him,  had  almost  emptied 
her  tabatiere,  while  endeavouring  to  keep  awake. 
At  length  Mr.  Gordon  approached,  and  address- 
ing them  in  French,  and  almost  in  a  whisper, 
said  that  if  they  were  not  particularly  well 
amused  where  they  were,  he  should  recommend 
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their  accompanying  him  to  the  smaller  room, 
where  he  had  left  several  intelligent  and  agree- 
able men,  engaged  in  a  conversation  upon  their 
national  advantages  and  peculiarities,  which  he 
thought  would  interest  them.  Both  ladies  rose 
to  attend  him.  They  looked  round  for  Emily, 
and  saw  that  she  was  dancing  with  Lord  Darcy ; 
it  was  evident  therefore,  that  she  could  do 
without  them ;  and  vrith  a  gentle  farewell  glance 
at  Mr.  Jefferson  D.  Elliot,  from  Caroline,  the 
party  moved  on.  On  reaching  the  other  room, 
they  found  the  group  Mr.  Gordon  had  men- 
tioned, still  conversing  together ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  discussion  had  become  less 
animated,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  listener. 
With  his  usual  graceful  ease,  he  introduced  one 
or  two  of  the  gentlemen  to  Madame  de  Clair- 
ville  and  his  daughter,  and  then  attempted  to 
lead  them  back  to  the  topics  which  had  so 
much  interested  him.  But  he  found  their 
whole  manner  changed,  and  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  presence  of  ladies  rendered  it 
impossible  in  their  opinion,  to  continue  the  con- 
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versation  in  the  same  strain.  The  gentlemen 
were,  as  Mr.  Gordon  had  described  them,  well 
informed,  and  agreeable  ;  but  as  to  bringing  any 
intellect  into  a  discourse  with  ladies,  that  was 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

As  if  to  console  her  for  this  disappointment, 
Carohne  saw  her  military  lover,  pre-eminent  in 
height,  as  in  fashion,  approaching  through  the 
folding  doors  of  the  drawing-room.  It  would 
be  long  to  tell  how  eloquently  he  this  evening 
described  the  impression  Miss  Gordon's  charms 
had  made  on  his  heart.  It  was,  in  fact,  done 
so  elaborately,  that  the  lady  herself  grew  weary 
of  listening  to  her  own  praises ;  to  repeat  them 
therefore,  would  be  dangerous.  Mr.  Gordon 
finding  his  experiment  for  making  his  daughter 
a  sharer  in  the  most  agreeable  conversation  he 
had  heard  in  the  country,  was  a  total  failure, 
soon  left  her  and  Madame  to  the  charge  of 
Major  Riceman,  and  again  made  one  of  the 
intelligent,  but  ungallant  group  of  pohticians, 
who  still  kept  their  station  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 
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For  a  long  half  hour,  Miss  Gordon  occupied 
a  chair,  on  the  back  of  which  hung  the  ena- 
moured Major  Riceman. 

She  listened  to  his  assertions  of  the  admira- 
tion he  was  now  feeling,  and  to  his  insinuations 
of  that  which  he  had  caused  others  to  feel,  till 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  rising  abruptly 
she  approached  her  father,  with  an  expression 
of  fatigue  on  her  countenance,  half  comic,  and 
half  real,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  :" 

"  Padre  mio,  che  ?  non  m'ajuti  ?" 

"  How  can  I  assist  you,  my  dear  Caroline  ?" 

"  By  inquiring  for  the  carriage." 

Miss  Gordon's  wishes  were  always  laws  to 
her  party.  Emily  immediately  obeyed  her  sum- 
mons, and  they  quitted  the  room  just  as  the 
fourth  entree  of  ice  and  oysters  began. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Whither  are  they  going  ? 
Oh !  Heaven  knows  where. 

Byron. 


Two  months  had  now  elapsed,  since  Mr.  Gor- 
don had  dispatched  the  letter  to  his  lawyer,  the 
reply  to  which,  was  to  regulate  their  future 
movements ;  but  two  more  must  pass  away, 
before  they  could  reckon  with  certainty  upon 
receiving  his  answer.  Madame  de  Clairville 
sighed  so  profoundly,  when  this  still  distant 
period  was  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Gordon,  with 
his  usual  kindness,  anticipated  her  wishes,  and 
proposed  that  she  should  no  longer  wait  for 
their  uncertain  movements,  but  take  advantage 
of  the  departure  for  Paris  of  a  yoimg  attache 

VOL.  III.  F 
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to  the  French  legation,  with  whom  they  had 
made  acquaintance  at  Washington.  Madame's 
bright  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  various  feelings 
beset  her  heart.  She  loved  her  English  friends 
most  truly  ;  she  felt  an  interest  in  their  peculiar 
situation,  and  future  destiny,  which  made  it 
very  painful  to  leave  them;  but  the  idea  of 
seeing  her  Adelaide,  bore  down  all  before  it, 
and  with  clasped  hands  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  mon  ami,  serait-il  possible  ?" 

"  Most  surely,  dear  Madame  de  Clairville," 
replied  Carohne  afiectionately,  "  and  though  we 
shall  grieve  to  lose  you,  it  will  be  delightful  to 
think  that  all  your  troubles  are  over." 

"  Ah  ma  chere  Adelaide  !  mais  comment  vous 
quitter?  est-il  possible  que  je  puis  le  desirer  ?" 

Her  really  attached  friends  soon  reconciled  her 
to  this  necessity,  and  removed  the  only  di-aw- 
back  to  the  happiness  of  her  return  home,  by 
promising,  that  Miss  Gordon's  next  excursion 
from  England  should  be  to  visit  her  at  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  all  pecuniary 
difficulties  were  removed  by  a  loan  from  Mr. 
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Gordon,  which  Caroline  said  she  would  ensure 
the  payment  of,  by  Madame's  mother,  within  a 
month  after  she  reached  Paris,  for  a  premium 
of  a  sous  per  cent.  Thus  soothed  and  caressed, 
the  amiable  Madame  de  Clairville  left  "Wash- 
ington with  her  young  escort,  feeling  in  the 
happiness  of  her  present  hopes,  a  compensation 
for  all  she  had  undergone. 

The  spring,  which  appeared  unusually  forward, 
was  now  advancing  rapidly,  and  Caroline  began 
to  think  they  had  had  enough  of  Washington. 
It  was  settled,  upon  her  suggestion,  that  they 
should  visit  the  natural  bridge  in  Virginia, 
beguile  away  a  few  weeks  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  then  return  again  to  Washington 
to  look  for  their  letters,  and  as  they  all  hoped, 
to  prepare  for  their  return  to  England.  Yes, 
they  ail  hoped  for  it,  though  there  were  two 
hearts  among  them,  that  the  moment  of  depar- 
ture must  sever,  which  now  but  ill  bore  the 
separation  of  a  moment,  yet  these  two  wished 
for  the  hour  of  parting,  while  they  trembled  as 
they  thought  of  it. 

F^ 
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Lord  Darcy  had  by  this  time  made  his 
betrothed  Emily  in  some  degree  understand 
what  difficulties  beset  the  course  of  true  love 
in  the  old  world;  and  though  his  statement 
did  not  represent  them  as  insurmountable, 
when  occurring  in  the  case  of  an  independent 
Earl,  who  must  ere  very  long  attain  the  dis- 
creet age  of  twenty-one,  yet  she  acknowledged 
that  it  was  necessary  he  should  return  without 
her. 

This  was  a  sentence  hard  to  utter,  and  hard 
to  hear ;  but  hope  can  teach  young  hearts  to 
endure  almost  any  thing.  With  that  strength 
of  anticipation  which  draws  us  onward  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  our  early  path,  they  both 
looked  forward.  He  promised  that  when  he 
should  have  obtained  his  mother's  approbation 
of  his  choice,  which  despite  of  all  the  pride  of 
ancestry  swelling  at  his  heart,  he  nothing  doubted, 
he  would  return  to  her,  and  lead  her  to  his 
country  as  his  bride. 

Darcy  called  neither  earth  nor  heaven  to 
bear  witness  to  his  vow,  but  it  was  breathed 
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into  the  ear  of  one  who  could  have  sooner 
questioned  her  own  existence,  than  his  truth. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange,  that  Lord  Darcy 
himself  should  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  mother  might  receive  the  in- 
telligence of  his  having  thus  plighted  his  troth ; 
but  his  confidence  rested  on  two  facts,  which 
he  felt  might  either  of  them  singly  have  re- 
moved all  objections  to  his  choice ;  but  which, 
taken  together,  must  beyond  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  make  his  mother  rejoice  at  it. 
First,  he  owed  his  life  to  Emily.  Secondly, 
and  this  ten  thousand  times  outweighed  the 
first,  Emily  was — Emily. 

That  the  fair  girl  herself  saw  little  to  fear 
in  the  prospect  before  her,  except  from  the 
sufferings  of  absence,  is  not  so  wonderful.  She 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  extreme  awkward- 
ness of  an  English  Earl  marrying  a  little  crea- 
ture, picked  up  in  the  wilds  of  America,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  embarrass- 
ment likely  to  arrive,  when  the  coach-maker's 
heraldic  artist  should  ask,  what  arms  were  to 
f3 
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be  added  to  tlie  noble  shield  of  Darcy.  The 
remembrance  of  the  difficulties  yet  to  be  over- 
come respecting  the  affair  with  Dally,  did  not 
rest  heavily  on  the  spirits  of  either.  To  be- 
lieve that  the  young  man  lived,  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  their  tranquillity,  and  there  was 
quite  enough  to  foster  the  hope  of  this  into 
certainty,  vdth  spirits  so  young,  and  so  happy 
as  theirs. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  not  so  free  from  anxiety 
on  either  point,  but  he  had  been  too  much 
alarmed  by  the  deep,  and  overwhelming  de- 
spondency of  Lord  Darcy,  during  the  first  three 
or  four  months  they  were  together,  not  to 
rejoice  at  the  change  which  had  now  taken 
place  in  him.  To  hazard  a  relapse,  by  point- 
ing out  the  chance  of  possible  future  misery, 
was  not,  he  thought,  the  way  to  guard  the 
peace  of  Lady  Darcy.  With  no  word  therefore 
of  chilling  dread  for  the  future,  Mr.  Gordon 
consented  to  the  excursion  proposed,  and  it 
was  settled,  as  above  mentioned,  that  they 
should   set  out   on   a   tour   through   Virginia. 
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Two  days  only  remained  of  their  proposed  stay 
in  the  capital.  The  evening  of  one  of  these  was 
the  levee  of  the  President,  and  they  determined 
to  attend  it.  It  was  not  the  first  time  they  had 
done  so,  but  there  was  a  singularity  about  the 
scene  exhibited  there,  which  rendered  it  very 
interesting  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  repeatedly  gone  to  the  levee 
alone,  but  on  this  evening  his  whole  party  de- 
sired to  accompany  him,  because  it  was  probably 
the  last  time  they  should  any  of  them  ever  be 
within  reach  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  "  White- 
house." 

CaroHne  had  for  some  time  relaxed  in  her 
enjoyment  of  the  Washington  parties.  She  had 
been  driven  to  extremities  by  her  two  most 
interesting  lovers.— Major  Riceman,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  D.  Elliot,  had  both  made  her  a  formal 
declaration  of  love,  and  then  an  equally  formal 
offer  of  marriage.  She  had  rallied  her  spirits 
under  this  double  attack,  as  well  she  might, 
and  dismissed  them  both. 

This  cruelty  to  the  gentleman  in  ofiice,  lost 
F  4 
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her  the  friendship  of  his  sister,  but  the  circum- 
stance did  not  happen  till  the  young  lady  had 
found  an  opportunity  while  twisting  what  she 
called  the  spit-curl  at  her  temple,  of  confessing 
to  her,  that  "Mr.  Smith  had  won  her  affec- 
tions." 

This  is  an  assertion,  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
impeaches  the  fair  dealing  of  the  party  accused, 
but  it  is  but  justice  to  Miss  Leonora  EUiot  to 
say,  that  she  merely  meant  to  state  the  fact  of 
her  having  bestowed  her  heart  upon  him,  and 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  insinuating  that  she 
had  done  so  upon  any  solicitation  of  his,  either 
expressed,  or  implied. 

It  was,  however,  no  longer  agreeable  to  meet 
either  of  them  in  society ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
was  one  reason  for  their  last  fortnight  having 
passed  much  less  gaily,  and  without  her  having 
spirits  to  make  many  new  engagements. 

The  loss  of  Madame  de  Clairville  was  another. 
The  lively  eye,  the  speaking  smile,  which  had 
so  long  cheered  her  banishment,  were  gone ;  and 
poor  Caroline  began  to  long  for  London,  and 
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Seaton,  as  much  as  her  lost  friend  had  done  for 
Paris,  and  for  Adelaide. 

On  the  evening  of  the  President's  levee  our 
party  did  not  arrive  till  the  rooms  were  full. 
Mr.  Gordon  led  them  to  the  circle  near  the 
President,  v^here  he  was  certain  of  finding  many 
whose  conversation  he  was  always  glad  to  join  ; 
but  as  Caroline  had  long  ago  discovered  that 
upon  these  occasions,  she  and  Emily  were  only 
an  incumbrance,  she  contrived  to  secure  seats 
for  herself  and  her  friend,  near  one  of  the  fire- 
places, and  telling  Lord  Darcy  to  stand  guard 
before  them,  dismissed  her  father,  wdth  a  pro- 
mise that  they  would  amuse  themselves  by 
watching  the  company  from  this  spot,  and  that 
he  might  depend  upon  finding  them  there, 
whenever  it  suited  him  to  return. 

Had  Madame  de  Clairville  been  of  the 
party,  Caroline  would  have  passed  this  in- 
terval amusingly  enough,  for  the  incongruous 
assembly  before  her,  formed  ample  field  for 
observation. 

At  no  great  distance  were  collected  a  group 
F  5 
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of  gentlemen  in  black.  They  stood  without 
much  attention  to  the  grace  of  attitude,  with 
slouching  shoulders,  and  hair  that  hung  "  in 
any  manner  that  it  pleased  God ;"  yet  still  they 
looked  like  gentlemen.  The  high  forehead, 
and  large  well  formed  nose ;  the  thin  lip,  and 
deep  set  eye,  showed  the  American,  as  decidedly 
as  swarthy  skin  could  speak  the  Spaniard,  or 
close  curled  wool  the  African. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  ample  chamber,  sat 
a  goodly  row  of  ladies  conversing  a  Kttle,  and 
but  a  little,  with  their  next  neighbours,  and 
rarely  interrupted  by  any  address  from  the 
many  gentlemen  who  were  constantly  walking 
past  them. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  that 
some  among  the  crowd  which  filled  the  room, 
were  of  a  class  that  in  other  coiuitries  would 
have  been  excluded  from  such  a  presence.  But 
none  of  these  appeared  at  all  embarrassed  by 
their  situation ;  indeed  Caroline  thought  the 
air  of  confidence,  and  lounging  familiarity  of 
some   individuals  was   conspicuously  great,   in 
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proportion  to  the  slender  claims  which  fortune 
and  education  appeared  to  have  given  them  to 
distinction. 

The  gentlemanlike  senators  looked  quietly  at 
ease,  and  approached  the  chief  magistrate  with 
the  deference  which  station  always  pays  to 
station.  The  more  miscellaneous  groups,  among 
the  members  of  Congress,  strode  towards  him 
with  bolder  step,  talked  louder  to  each  other,  as 
they  closed  around  him,  and  did  not  scruple 
occasionally,  in  the  heat  of  argument,  to  turn 
their  backs  towards  this  distinguished  individual. 
Those  farther  still  from  the  centre  of  dignity, 
were  yet  more  familiar  in  their  deportment; 
and  the  exterior  circle  of  all  looked  very  much 
as  if  they  had  entered  by  accident,  fi:om  having 
missed  the  door  of  the  whiskey  shop,  to  which 
they  were  directing  their  steps. 

As  Caroline  looked  upon  the  strange  medley, 
she  reasoned  very  sagely  on  the  nature  of  a 
modern  republic,  and  turning  to  her  friend, 
said — 

"  Which  party,  Emily,  do  you  think  is  bene- 
f6 
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iited  by  this  discordant  union,  the  high,  or  the 

low  r 

But  Emily  did  not  answer.  She  had  been 
for  some  time  occupied  by  watching  the  move- 
ments of  a  man  who  just  now  seemed  to  have 
caught  her  eye,  and  upon  doing  so,  had  imme- 
diately retreated  behind  the  crowd. 

"  How  very  strange  that  man's  manner  is," 
said  she,  addressing  Lord  Darcy  who  stood  be- 
fore her ;  "  he  has  continued  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  us  for  many  minutes,  and  the  instant  he 
perceived  that  I  remarked  him,  he  dropped 
behind  the  people  standing  near  him." 

"  The  curiosity  of  your  countrymen,  Emily, 
makes  such  examination  neither  very  astonish- 
ing, nor  very  novel,"  observed  CaroHne,  "  though 
they  are  not  often,  indeed,  so  modest  as  to  shrink 
from  sight,  when  noticed." 

'^  No,  no,  his  manner  was  altogether  different ; 
his  look  did  not  express  curiosity." 

"  Admiration,  perhaps  ?  but  if  so,  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  foreigner." 

"It  was  not  admiration  either,  Caroline ;  I 
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wish  you  could  see  him,  Edward  ;  I  am  almost 
sure  that  it  was  you  who  attracted  his  attention 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner." 

"  And  if  it  be  so,  dearest  Emily,  why  should 
you  look  so  terrified  ?  If  he  has  been  looking 
at  me,  I  will  return  the  compliment  by  looking 
at  him,  if  you  will  point  him  out  to  me." 

"  That  I  cannot  do  without  leaving  our  places 
— but  if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  him  stiU,  though 
he  is  nearly  concealed  by  two  tall  men  who  are 
standing  before  him.  Look  !  he  is  moving  now 
— he  sees  we  are  watching  him,  turn  your  head 
away,  Edward,  and  perhaps  he  may  show  him- 
self again." 

Lord  Darcy  smiled  at  the  serious  earnestness 
of  her  tone. 

"  I  will  look  whichever  way  you  bid  me, 
Emily,"  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face,  he 
attempted  to  renew  the  conversation  she  had 
interrupted;  but  it  was  Caroline  only  who  re- 
plied to  him :  Emily  still  kept  her  eye  fixed 
upon  the  mass,  amidst  which  the  person  who 
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had  so  forcibly  attracted  her  attention  con- 
tinued hid. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  gently  touched  the  arm 
of  Lord  Darcy,  and  whispered — 

"  Now  look  round,  several  people  have  moved 
away,  and  he  stands  alone." 

Lord  Darcy  obeyed  her,  but  paused  a  moment 
ere  he  did  so;  the  emotion  her  countenance 
evinced  interested  him  infinitely  more  than  the 
cause  of  it :  when  at  length,  however,  he  turned 
his  head,  the  figure  to  which  she  directed  his 
attention,  was  standing  conspicuously  apart,  his 
arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  still  fixedly  bent  upon 
their  party.  Lord  Darcy  gazed  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  almost  with  a  scream  ex- 
claiming, "  It  is  he  !"  sprung  towards  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  Emily  rose  from  her  seat  as  if 
to  follow  him,  but  Caroline  stopped  her. 

"  You  know  we  are  to   stay   here   for   my 

father ;  whoever  the  man  may  be,  or  whatever 

his  object,  you  can  do  him  no  good,  Emily ;  see, 

he  has  escaped  him,  and  passed  out  through  the 

10 
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door  ;  but  Darcy  cannot  miss  him  if  4ie  follows, 
as  the  door  he  has  passed  through,  only  leads 
into  another  apartment." 

As  she  spoke  Lord  Darcy  rushed  out  of  tlie 
room  after  him. 

The  man  had  started  from  the  place  he  occu- 
pied, the  instant  Lord  Darcy  moved  towards 
him ;  and  finding  himself  pressed  upon  by  the 
rapid  steps  of  the  young  nobleman,  fairly  took 
to  his  heels,  and  ran  out  of  the  apartment, 
without  afiecting  the  least  attention  to  the  de- 
corum and  respect  which  the  place  demanded. 

"  Who  can  he  be  ?"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  replied  her  friend ;  "I  am 
almost  certain  that  I  never  saw  his  face  before : 
there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  its  expression, 
that  I  should  not  have  forgotten  it." 

"  No,  never,"  said  Emily,  with  a  shudder, 
"  can  that  face  be  forgotten :  the  eyes  have  an 
expression  that  I  think  I  should  know  again 
among  a  thousand ;  who  can  he  be  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Emily  reiterated  this 
question ;  Caroline  could  only  echo  it.     They 
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kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  by  which  the 
stranger  and  Lord  Darcy  had  passed  out ;  but 
neither  of  them  returned,  and  their  impatience 
and  anxiety  became  so  great  that  they  agreed 
to  seek  Mr.  Gordon,  in  order  to  communicate 
the  circumstance  to  him. 

They  left  their  seats  for  this  purpose,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  Lord 
Darcy,  who  just  then  re-entered  the  room  in  a 
state  of  violent  agitation. 

"  Where  is  your  father,  Caroline  ?"  said  he, 
"  I  must  see  him  instantly." 

"  I  know  not  where  to  find  him,"  she  replied, 
"  but  we  have  this  moment  left  our  places  to 
seek  for  him." 

"  Sit  down  again  then,  I  entreat  you;  you 
will  be  safe  there ;  I  must  find  Mr.  Gordon 
myself,  but  I  cannot  have  you  with  me ;  sit 
down  again,  for  God's  sake." 

He  was  evidently  not  in  a  state  to  be  con- 
tradicted, and  the  terrified  girls  retreated  to  the 
seats  they  had  left. 

Lord  Darcy  hurried  toward  the  group  sta- 
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tioned  round  the  President,  and  joined  himself 
to  it.  Emily  stood  up  to  watch  his  proceedings, 
and  saw  him  address  himself  to  the  President, 
and  immediately  quit  the  circle,  attended  by 
Mr.  Gordon ;  they  crossed  the  room  together 
with  rapid  strides,  and  left  it  by  a  more  distant 
door,  which  led  into  the  hall. 

The  uneasiness  of  Caroline  and  Emily  be- 
came almost  insupportably  great,  and  it  was 
soon  increased  still  farther,  by  the  sound  of 
voices  from  the  hall  in  high  dispute,  which 
gradually  augmented  till  a  perfect  tumult  ap- 
peared to  be  taking  place  there.  Gentlemen 
rushed  towards  the  noise,  from  all  parts  of  the 
large  saloon,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  crowded 
chamber  had  nothing  but  females  remaining  in 
it.  Many  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  now 
assembled  round  them,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  which  they"  all  agTeed 
was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  seen 
through  the  folding-doors  in  a  most  violent  state 
of  excitement.  Poor  Emily  became  very  faint, 
and  Caroline,  besides  all  she  was  suffering,  from 
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anxiety  concerning  her  father,  and  Lord  Darcy, 
had  the  additional  terror  of  seeing  her  friend 
about  to  make  a  scene  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Washington  ladies.  But  she  was  spared 
this  additional  suffering  by  a  strong  effort  on 
the  part  of  Emily,  who,  in  reply  to  her  whis- 
pered exhortation  to  exert  herself,  rose,  and 
proposed  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  Many 
ladies  joined  them;  and  it  was  not  the  least 
embarrassing  circumstance  of  their  situation, 
that  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  hear  and 
answer  innumerable  cross-questionings  from 
their  fair  friends,  as  to  who  it  could  possibly 
be  that  had  put  Mr.  Smith  into  such  a  passion. 
Meanwhile  the  noise  still  continued,  and  it  was 
evident  that,  however  the  disturbance  originat- 
ed, a  great  number  of  persons  were  now  taking 
part  in  it.  As  they  passed  in  their  promenade 
the  great  door  leading  to  the  hall,  they  heard 
many  loud  voices  asserting  their  national  freedom, 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  some 
attack  had  been  made  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  country.     "  Freemen  are  not  to  be  treated 
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in  this  way."  "  Let  the  door  be  opened  in- 
stantly." "  This  is  false  imprisonment,  gentle- 
men." "  This  is  not  a  country  for  such  tricks." 
"  It  is  an  undue  exercise  of  authority."  "  There 
is  tyranny  in  it."  "  It  cannot  be  permitted." 
"  Americans  are  not  to  be  locked  up  to  please 
an  Englishman." 

Such  were  the  sentences  which  reached  them. 
Had  all  this  continued  much  longer,  it  would 
have  been  quite  insupportable  ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  noise  suddenly  subsided;  a  rush 
of  fresh  air  showed  that  the  outward  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  returned  to  the 
room. 

At  last,  to  their  unspeakable  comfort,  the  two 
they  were  so  anxiously  expecting,  appeared. 
They  hastened  to  meet  them  ;  but  neither  Mr. 
Gordon  nor  Lord  Darcy  were  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  explain  the  mysterious  occurrence 
which  had  disturbed  the  assembly. 

"  Not  yet,  dearest  Caroline,"  said  her  father ; 
I  can  explain  nothing  now ;  in  a  very  few  mo- 
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ments  we  will  again  return  to  you ;  do  not  leave 
this  room." 

And  so  saying,  lie  hurried  on  Lord  Darcy, 
who  had  paused  near  Emily  but  for  an  instant. 
It  was  obvious  that  they  were  both  seeking 
some  individual  among  the  groups  of  men  who 
still  thronged  the  apartment,  but  having  looked 
in  every  face  in  vain,  they  again  left  it,  by  the 
door  which  led  into  the  rest  of  the  suite. 

Another  tedious  half  hour  elapsed,  during 
which  the  company  began  rapidly  to  disperse. 
The  President's  party  had  left  the  room,  and 
those  that  remained  were  not  of  the  set  with 
whom  the  Gordon  party  had  associated;  but 
it  was  evident  to  the  forsaken  girls,  that  they 
were  the  objects  of  coarse  and  unfeehng  curi- 
osity. They  again  seated  themselves  in  chairs 
near  one  of  the  fire-places,  and  waited  with 
resolute  patience  for  their  friends;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  room  was  perfectly  empty  that  they 
returned.  Lord  Darcy  then  took  the  arm  of 
Emily,  Mr.  Gordon  that  of  his  daughter,  and 
thus  silently  led  them  to  the  equipage  which 
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waited  at  the  door.  The  instant  the  carriage 
was  closed  upon  them,  Caroline's  impatience 
broke  forth. 

"  Tell  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  papa,  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?" 

"  Forgive  what  we  have  made  you  suffer,  my 
dear  girls,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon,  "  but  you  will 
•understand  it  all  when  I  tell  you  that  Darcy  is 
persuaded  he  has  seen  Richard  Dally." 

"  Thank  God,"  murmured  Emily,  softly. 

"  And  you  have  let  him  escape  you !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Gordon. 

"  How  could  we  help  it,  Caroline  ?"  replied 
her  father.  "  We  asked  permission  from  the 
President  to  order  the  doors  to  be  closed ;  he 
granted  it  immediately ;  but  the  free  citizens 
caught  fire  at  the  affront,  as  they  called  it, 
which  was  put  upon  them  by  this  short  re- 
straint, particularly  as  it  was  granted  to  the 
request  of  Englishmen  ;  and  the  servants,  who 
appeared  quite  aware  that  they  owed  more 
obedience  to  the  mob  than  to  their  master, 
yielded  to  their  remonstrances,  in  spite  of  all 
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we  could  say  to  prevent  it.  The  fellow  must 
have  escaped  in  the  crowd,  which  immediately 
poured  out,  as  if  to  convince  themselves  that 
they  were  at  Hberty." 

"  And  will  poor  Edward  lose  the  advantage 
of  this  most  happy  discovery  by  such  absurdity  ?" 
inquired  Caroline,  indignantly. 

*^  Oh,  no  !"  replied  Lord  Darcy,  "  that  I 
cannot  do.  Let  what  wiU  happen,  I  now  know, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  farther  doubt,  that  my 
mother  was  correct  in  her  statement.  I  have 
the  delight  of  knowing  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  she  is  in 
her  senses,  and  that  I  am  guiltless  of  blood." 

"  Thank  heaven !"  again  whispered  Emily. 

"  Are  you  quite,  quite  sure  it  was  he  ?"  in- 
quired Miss  Gordon. 

"  I  am  as  certain  of  it,  as  that  you  are  now 
before  me,  dear  Carohne.  It  is  not  a  coun- 
tenance to  be  forgotten.** 

"  No  !  indeed  it  is  not,"  said  Emily  ;  "  I 
never  saw  a  face  more  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered." 
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"  It  is,  to  be  sure,  most  vexatious  that  he 
should  have  thus  escaped,"  said  Mr.  Gordon. 
"  I,  too,  know  that  singular  face  well ;  and 
could  I  have  caught  him,  I  would  not  have 
lost  sight  of  him  again  till  I  had  legally  iden- 
tified this  new  visitor  of  the  President  with  my 
poaching,  thieving  young  neighbour  of  Carbury 
Cliff." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Emily,  "  that  he  should 
have  found  his  way  to  the  President's." 

"  Not  so  very  strange " 

"  Oh,  Caroline,"  interrupted  her  friend,  "  do 
not  jest  to-night." 

"  Nay,  Emily,  we  have  reason,  surely,  to 
laugh  and  rejoice ;  have  we  not,  Edward?" 

But  the  effort  was  in  vain ;  the  spirits  of  the 
party  were  too  entirely  overcome  by  the  occur- 
rences of  the  evening  to  rally,  even  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Caroline  ;  and  they  retired  for  the  night 
with  the  heavy  consciousness,  that  circumstances 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  their  welfare 
were  now  depending. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow. 

Shakspeare. 


Early  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Gordon 
and  young  Darcy  set  out  to  inquire  at  every 
hotel  and  boarding-house  in  the  city,  if  such  a 
person  as  they  described  was,  or  had  been  their 
inmate.  But  in  no  one  instance  did  they  find 
any  who  could  at  all  answer  the  description. 
They  had  nearly  given  up  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing him,  when  a  waiter  at  Gadsby's  asked  if 
they  had  yet  visited  the  hotels  at  the  steam- 
boat landing.  They  had  not ;  and  though  the 
spot  was  distant,  and  they  were  weary  and  dis- 
couraged, they  immediately  proceeded  thither. 
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On  repeating  their  constant  question,  "  Does 
a  young  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Dally  lodge 
here?"  they  were  answered,  as  heretofore, 
"  No ;"  but  the  woman  of  the  house  added, 

"  There  has  been  a  young  Englishman  lodg- 
ing here,  however,  sure  enough ;  but  his  name 
was  Price." 

"  Will  you  describe  him  to  me,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Why,  for  that  I  have  no  objection ;  I  think 
he  was  but  a  queer  one,  and  I  expect  he's  run 
oiF,  and  left  his  wife  and  child  here  among 
strangers,  and  not  with  too  many  dollars  nei- 
ther, as  I  guess  by  her  taking  on  so." 

"  When  did  he  go  ?"  asked  Lord  Darcy. 

"  Why,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  did  he ; 
and  the  poor  young  woman  is  crying  ready  to 
break  her  heart  this  morning." 

"WashetaU?" 

"  As  tall  as  a  Kentuckian," 

"  With  hght  curling  hair  ?"  # 

"  His  hair  was  liker  gold  than  any  I  ever 
saw." 

"  And  his  eyes?" 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"  As  blue  as  glass  ;  but  he  had  a  wicked  look 
with  them  that  I  could  not  *bide." 

"  Did  he  leave  you  in  the  night,  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  just  that ;  walk  in,  and  'bide  a-bit, 
and  I'll  teU  you  how  he  served  the  poor  young 
thing  up  stairs." 

Extremely  anxious  to  learn  aU  she  could  tell, 
Mr.  Gordon  ordered  breakfast,  as  the  best  pre- 
text for  a  long  visit.  The  woman's  description 
could  not  be  mistaken;  they  were  both  con- 
vinced they  had  found  his  wife,  if  they  had 
missed  him,  and  determined  to  see  and  question 
her  before  they  departed.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  made  their  coffee,  and  entered,  without 
scruple  or  delay,  into  the  history  she  had 
promised.  She  stated,  that  three  days  ago 
this  man  had  come  by  steam-boat  from  Alex- 
andria, vdth  his  wife  and  child ;  that  he  ordered 
freely,  and  paid  every  day  for  what  they  had. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  inquired  where  he 
could  be  most  likely  to  hear  of  all  the  foreigners 
that  were  in  the  place ;  and  she  had  told  him 
the  names  of  all  the  great  hotels.     He  had  then 
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gone  out,  but  returned  in  about  two  hours, 
and  appeared  in  high  spirits,  and  ordered  a  can 
of  whiskey  punch,  which  he  swore  at  his  wife 
for  not  sharing ;  and  by  the  noise  he  made,  she 
calculated  that  he  went  to  bed  "considerable 
overcome  by  liquor."  The  next  day  he  stayed 
quiet  at  home,  till  it  was  quite  dark  at  night, 
and  then  he  started  off,  and  did  not  come  back 
till  midnight ;  and  it  was  clear  enough  then, 
she  said,  that  he  had  been  drinking.  The  next 
day,  which  was  yesterday,  he  stayed  at  home 
again  all  day,  but  made  his  wife  brush  up  his 
clothes  for  him,  and  about  night  he  dressed 
himself  quite  like  a  gentleman,  and  went  out 
again.  A  Kttle  after  ten  he  came  back,  a  good 
deal  flustered,  but  not  with  drink.  He  seemed, 
she  said,  as  he  had  got  a  fright  somehow,  for 
he  started  every  time  the  door  was  opened. 
He  ate  some  supper,  however,  and  spoke  kind 
enough  to  his  wife,  but  said  he  must  be  wan- 
dering again  for  a  while,  and  that  she  had  best 
go  back  to  their  old  lodgings  at  Rochester, 
where  they  were  so  well  put  up,  and  wait  there 
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quietly  till  he  came  to  her.  As  soon  as  he  had 
refreshed  himself,  and  changed  his  clothes,  he 
was  oiF  again,  though  his  wife  went  on  her 
knees  to  ask  him  to  stop  with  her,  but  he  an- 
swered, 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Susan,  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about ;"  and  then  he  kissed 
her,  and  the  child,  who  was  fast  asleep,  poor 
little  fellow,  and  strode  away  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

"  And  what  does  his  wife  intend  to  do?" 
asked  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Just  what  he  bid  her ;  she  is  the  gentlest, 
cleverest  little  creature  for  an  Enghsh  woman 
that  ever  I  saw." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Lord  Darcy,  "  that 
she  would  object  to  see  two  of  her  country- 
men?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  for ;  but  I  guess  as  you'll 
get  nothing  out  of  her  as  you  want  to  know 
about  her  husband,  for  the  last  words  ever  he 
spoke  was,  *  Mind  for  your  life,  Susan,  to  an- 
swer no  questions  about  me.'  " 
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"  We  shall  say  nothing  to  give  her  pain,  you 
may  depend  upon  it ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  serve  her,"  said  Mr.  Gordon.  "  I  wish, 
ma'am,  that  you  would  have  the  kindness  to 
procure  us  a  sight  of  this  young  woman." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  said  the  landlady ; 
"  and  I  think  'tis  but  right  as  some  of  her  own 
folks  should  see  her.  May  be  you  are  kin  to 
her,  or  her  husband  ?" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon,  "  but  be 
assured  we  feel  well  disposed  to  serve  her." 

The  kind-hearted  woman  departed  cheerfully 
on  her  errand,  but  it  was  some  time  before  she 
returned  to  them ;  and  when  she  did,  the  per- 
mission she  brought  was  not  unqualified. 

"  Mrs.  Price,"  she  said,  "  did  not  like  over- 
well  to  see  any  body,  but  if  they  was  from 
England,  for  certain  she  would  not  say  no,  if 
they'd  please  to  promise  not  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions." 

This  condition  was  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
hope  of  obtaining  information  from  her,  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr.  Gordon  gave 
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the  required  assurance,  and  prepared  to  follow 
the  hostess  to  her  apartment. 

Vexed  at  hearing  a  pledge  given  which 
appeared  to  render  this  visit  quite  abortive, 
Lord  Darcy  laid  his  arm  on  Mr.  Gordon's, 
saying, 

**  Wherefore,  sir,  should  we  see  this  woman, 
if  you  engage  that  she  shall  he  asked  no  ques- 
tions ?     What  can  we  learn  from  her  ?" 

'^  Because  without  this  condition  it  is  evident 
that  we  should  not  see  her  at  all,  and  because 
I  think  we  may  still  gain  something  by  the 
interview." 

The  landlady  led  them  to  a  small  room  on 
the  first  floor ;  on  entering  which  they  saw 
standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  an  uneasy 
and  doubting  expression  of  countenance,  the 
young  woman  they  came  to  visit.  She  was 
pretty,  and  still  looked  extremely  young ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  sorrow  had  already  been 
busy  at  her  heart,  for  her  eyes  showed  traces 
of  weeping,  and  her  brow  was  already  con- 
tracted with  a  look  of  care  and  anxiety. 
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Mr.  Gordon  stepped  kindly  towards  her  and 
offered  his  hand. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  you  will  not 
be  sorry  to  see  an  old  neighbour  from  Car- 
bury." 

This  sudden  address  was  perfectly  successful ; 
the  young  woman  was  thrown  completely  off 
her  guard,  and  exclaimed  with  delight, 

"  Oh  dear !  be  you  from  Carbury,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon ;  "  and 
if  you  will  let'  us  sit  down  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  not  only  convince  you  that  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  but  that  we  are 
more  likely  to  answer  your  questions  than  to 
ask  you  any  of  our  own." 

The  young  creature  was  evidently  at  a  loss 
what  to  answer;  but  Mr.  Gordon  settled  the 
matter  for  her;  by  telling  their  hostess,  who 
stood  ready  to  listen  with  a  look  of  extreme 
curiosity,  that  they  need  not  detain  her,  he 
contrived  to  get  her  out  of  the  room  ;  and 
seating  himself  in  one  chair,  while  he  gently 
placed  the  young  woman  in  another,  he  dashed 
G  4 
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into  the  midst  of  the  subject  he  wished  to  dis- 
cuss, without  farther  delay. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Dally,  we  are  from  Car- 
bury;  and  this  gentleman  is  the  person  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  your  husband  the 
blow  that  every  body  thought  had  killed  him ; 
but  he  was  as  glad  as  you  were,  to  find  he  got 
about  again  as  well  as  ever." 

Poor  Susan,  for  it  was  indeed  no  other,  was 
much  agitated.  She  was  perfectly  ignorant  of 
all  the  most  villainous  parts  of  the  plot  which 
had  been  carried  on  against  Lord  Darcy;  but 
she  knew  there  was  mystery,  and  she  feared 
there  was  vdckedness  in  the  business  which  had 
sent  them  abroad.  She  dreaded  to  speak,  lest 
she  should  betray  something  that  might  injure 
the  father  of  her  child ;  and  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror and  perplexity  she  remained  silent. 

"  What  is  it  you  fear,  my  good  girl?"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gordon.  "  Your  husband  has  ene- 
mies, I  know,  people  who  will  lead  him  on  into 
sad  mischief,  if  he  does  not  take  care ;  but  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  us  ;  and  though  I  will 
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keep  my  word,  and  ask  you  no  questions,  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  him,  for  yourself,  and  for  your  poor  baby 
there,  is  to  tell  us  where  we  may  find  him." 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Susan,  relieved  by  being 
able  to  speak  the  truth  without  any  fear  of  the 
consequence,  "  that,  sir,  I  cannot  do  ;  God  is 
my  witness,  I  know  no  more  where  Richard 
Dally  is  than  you  do !" 

Lord  Darcy  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  felt 
that  she  spoke  the  truth  ;  but  this  was  not  all 
he  felt;  her  phrase  implied  fully,  and  unequi- 
vocally, that  Dally  was  in  existence,  though 
where  he  was  she  knew  not ;  and  he  silently,  but 
fervently  breathed  his  thankfulness  to  Heaven 
for  this  fuU  confirmation  of  his  dearest  hopes. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  you," 
-said  Mr.  Gordon,  "  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
interested  in  your  welfare ;  and  if  you  do  not 
know  where  your  husband  is,  your  situation 
must  be  a  very  forlorn  one.  Can  we  be  of  any 
service  to  you  ?" 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  poor  young 
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woman ;  "  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  spoken  to  so 
kindly,  and  that  by  one  that  comes  from  Car- 
bury;  but  'tis  God  must  help  me,  for  there's 
no  help  for  me  on  earth ;"  and  she  gave  way 
to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears. 

Both  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  console  her, 
and  reassured  by  their  silence  respecting  her 
husband,  her  heart  gradually  opened  itself,  and 
she  confessed  that  he  had  been  a  hard  husband 
to  her  of  late,  and  that  she  did  not  believe  he 
ever  meant  to  come  back  to  her. 

"  He  has  left  this  money  with  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, taking  what  she  said  was  twenty  dollars' 
worth  of  notes  from  her  pocket ;  "  and  this 
would  be  riches  at  home ;  but  it  will  be  soon 
gone  with  the  cost  of  a  long  journey,  and  I  able 
to  do  nothing  but  sit  and  wait  for  him  to  come 
back  again." 

"  I  shall  wilHngly  increase  the  sum,"  said 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  if  you  find  yourself  in  need  of 
it.  I  \vill  call  or  send  here  again  some  days 
hence,  and  if  you  are  in  distress  of  any  kind, 
you  may  depend  on  my  being  ready  to  help  you." 
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Poor  Susan  thanked  him,  but  with  such  an 
air  of  hopeless  despondency,  as  plainly  indicated 
that  her  sorrows  lay  too  deep  for  charity  to  heal 
them. 

The  gentlemen  then  left  her,  well  contented 
with  the  success  of  their  visit,  and  determined,  at 
all  events,  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  poor  woman^ 
whose  testimony  was  perfectly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  DaUy  had  recovered  from  the  blow  given 
him  by  Lord  Darcy. 

They  returned  in  high  spirits  to  their  hotel, 
quite  satisfied  that  all  danger  to  Lord  Darcy 
from  the  machinations  of  Dally  was  over. 

But  it  seemed  that  the  black  and  white 
chequers,  to  which  life  has  been  compared,  were 
more  than  usually  remarkable  in  the  destiny  of 
Lord  Darcy.  As  he  entered  the  door  of  their 
sitting-room, 

"  His  bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne ;" 

the  gayest  hopes   shone  upon  the  future,  and 
the  present  was  delightful,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  going  to  enjoy  it  with  the 
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woman  he  loved ;  but  'ere  lie  had  closed  it  be- 
hind him,  he  felt  that  his  joy  was  bhghted, 
though  he  knew  not  how. 

Emily  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  over  which  her  tears  flowed 
unrestrained;  Caroline  was  beside  her,  with  a 
countenance  in  which  the  sorrow  of  her  friend 
seemed  reflected. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  their  altered  looks.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  been  received  by  Emily,  with  the 
information  that  her  mother  lay  dangerously  ill, 
and  that  if  she  hoped  to  see  her  alive,  she  must 
return  without  an  hour's  delay. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  poor  girl  on  receiving  these  sad  tidings, 
they  were  made  up  of  almost  every  thing  pain- 
ful, that  could  assail  her.  The  last  few  weeks 
appeared  like  a  dream,  and  the  reality  she  awoke 
to,  was  a  dreadful  one.  Her  mother  dying ; 
herself,  and  her  little  property,  left  in  the  hands 
of  her  uncle,  whom  she  had  ever  disliked,  and 
now  perfectly  abhorred ;  and  lastly,  the  loss  of 
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all  whom,  when  her  poor  mother  should  be 
gone,  she  loved  upon  the  earth. 

To  one  so  young,  and  so  keenly  sensitive, 
this  was  hard  to  bear,  but  her  mind  now  rapidly 
acquiring  force  and  character,  "  took  arms 
against  this  sea  of  troubles,"  and  with  a  reso- 
lute sedateness  which  offered  a  good  example 
to  Caroline,  she  set  about  preparing  for  her 
journey. 

Lord  Darcy,  whose  misery  from  this  unex- 
pected parting,  was  dreadfully  increased  by  the 
remembrance  of  her  uncle's  villainy,  declared 
his  determination  to  accompany  her ;  but  this 
she  positively  forbade,  assuring  him  that  so 
remarkable  an  attendance  would  expose  her  to 
very  painful  observation.  It  was  evident,  she 
said,  that  no  danger  threatened  her  from  her 
uncle,  beyond  the  dislike  which  she  had  always 
felt  for  his  society,  but  Lord  Darcy's  attending 
her  home  might  involve  her  in  sufferings  of 
various  kinds. 

Her  sincerity  on  this  point  was  too  earnest  to 
be  mistaken,  and  the  young  man  yielded,  though 
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with  a  pang  which  he  believed  to  be  worse  than 
death. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  letter  contained  orders  that  a 
mulatto  slave,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
should  attend  upon  Emily. 

The  man  had  been  hired  out,  to  a  family  in 
Washington,  but  his  year's  service  had  expired ; 
and  as  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  he  would 
become  the  property  of  Emily,  her  considerate 
relations  thought  it  might  be  convenient  to 
retain  him  near  her,  as  she  was  henceforth  to 
become  a  part  of  their  family.  A  few  hours 
sufficed  to  prepare  every  thing  for  her  depar- 
ture— Nero  was  ready,  their  places  taken  in  the 
stage,  her  trunks  packed,  her  heart  almost 
broken,  and  the  carriage  at  the  door. 

A  large  portion  of  the  interval,  since  the 
arrival  of  the  mandate  "which  was  to  part  them, 
had  been  occupied  by  the  consideration  and 
arrangement  of  the  manner  in  w^hich  they  were 
to  be  re-united. 

Mr.  Gordon  so  earnestly  opposed  LordDarcy's 
purpose  of  again  visiting  Rochester  before  they 
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sailed  for  England ;  and  so  strongly  did  he  paint 
the  unpleasantness  which  would  attach  to  the 
situation  of  Emily,  if  her  engagement  was  pub- 
Hcly  known  there,  in  the  interval  which  must 
take  place  between  the  time  of  his  leaving 
America,  and  returning  to  claim  her,  that  at 
length  he  yielded,  and  they  parted  to  meet  no 
more,  till  (having  overcome  every  obstacle  to 
their  union)  he  should  come  to  Rochester,  and 
triumphantly  carry  her  away  for  ever. 

For  her  sake  it  was  determined  never  to  dis- 
close either  to  Wilson  or  his  family,  the  strong 
suspicion  of  his  villainy,  which  rested  on  their 
minds. 

Though  many  links  in  the  chain  were  want- 
ing, they  knew  enough,  and  guessed  enough  to 
feel  persuaded,  that  Lord  Darcy,  restored  to  his 
rank,  and  no  longer  travelling  incognita,  would 
have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  machinations 
of  the  holy  man  of  Rochester ;  and  thus,  through 
the  heavy  cloud  which  this  sudden  separation 
threw  over  them  all,  they  saw  a  bright  and 
cheering  prospect  in  the  distance. 
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How  these  plans  were  frustrated,  and  in  what 
manner  their  arrangements  were  superseded,  by 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Ere  thrice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting. 

Shakspeare. 


The  chasm  that  the  departure  of  Emily  left  in 
the  little  circle  which  had  lately  been  so  happy, 
was  such  as  totally  to  overthrow  all  their 
schemes  of  enjoyment. 

Lord  Darcy  claimed  the  right  of  being  chief 
mourner  for  her  loss,  but  the  change  in  his 
existence  was  hardly  more  complete  than  that 
which  Mr.  Gordon  and  Caroline  experienced. 

So  quiet,  and  unobtrusive,  was  the  manner  of 
the  young  American,  that  they  were  neither  of 
them  aware  how  delightful  and  important  was 
its  influence  on  their  daily  enjoyment,  till  she 
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was  gone ;  and  then  the  absence  of  her  sweet 
voice,  her  speaking  eye,  and  cheering  smile, 
was  felt  at  every  moment. 

"  How  has  she  bewitched  us  so,  papa  ?"  said 
Carohne,  after  a  long  silence.  "  How  is  it 
possible  that  every  thing  should  seem  so  utterly 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  because  a  little  chit 
of  a  republican,  whom  we  have  not  known  six 
months,  has  left  us  ?" 

Mr.  Gordon  sighed — Lord  Darcy  groaned. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lesson  for  my  vanity !"  continued 
Caroline ;  "  I  do  not  think  you  could  look  more 
woe-begone  if  I  had  eloped  with  Major  Rice- 
man,  or  sworn  eternal  faith  to  the  Honourable 
Froghouse !" 

Mr.  Gordon  fairly  pleaded  guilty  to  being 
most  completely  unhinged  by  her  departure. 
Lord  Darcy 's  wretchedness  was  much  too  pro- 
found to  talk  about ;  and,  in  short,  as  Caroline 
declared,  the  trio  was  infinitely  too  triste  to  be 
endured. 

"  Let  us  instantly  set  ofi"  for  England,"  said 
she ;   "  we  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  for 
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Edward,  and  every  moment's  delay  is  only  pro- 
longing our  separation  from  Emily." 

Lord  Darcy  started  from  his  seat : — 

"  Dearest  Caroline  !"  lie  exclaimed ;  "  how 
I  thank  you  !  Is  she  not  right,  sir  ?  What  is 
there  to  detain  us  longer  ?" 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Mr.  Gordon 
convinced  his  impetuous  counsellors  that  their 
advice  was  naught,  and  that  if  he  followed  it, 
they  might  find  on  their  arrival  in  England,  that 
Lord  Darcy  had  stiU  to  stand  a  trial  for  murder, 
with  no  tangible  proof  to  bring  forward  that 
the  accusation  was  false.  He  was  himself  de- 
sirous of  awaiting  the  next  letters  from  England, 
but  he  agreed  to  forego  this,  on  one  condition ; 
wliich  was,  that  they  should  be  able  to  persuade 
the  wife  of  Dally  to  accompany  them  home. 
Her  evidence  would  certainly  be  sufficient  to 
acquit  him,  but  unless  from  her,  there  was  little 
chance  of  obtaining  such  testimony  from  his 
family,  as  would  prove  them  parties  in  a  con- 
spiracy so  atrocious. 

As  it  was  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  truth 
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of  this,  the  young  people  yielded  as  gracefully 
as  they  could,  and  they  parted  for  the  night  with 
the  agreement  that  Miss  Gordon  should  accom- 
pany them  the  next  morning  to  visit  poor  Susan. 
By  her  assistance,  they  hoped  to  convince  her 
that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  for  her  child, 
and  herself,  would  be  to  put  herself  under  their 
protection,  and  wait  for  her  husband  at  home. 

On  arriving  at  the  little  hotel,  at  the  steam- 
boat landing,  the  mistress  of  the  house  met 
them  with  a  very  civil  air  of  recognition,  but  in 
reply  to  their  inquiry  for  Mrs.  Price,  she  put  a 
letter  into  Mr.  Gordon's  hand,  which,  she  said, 
would  "  likely  tell  more  than  she  could." 

Mr.  Gordon  opened  it  hastily,  and  read  the 
following  words  ;  the  bad  spelKng  of  which  has 
been  corrected,  as  by  no  means  rendering  more 
clear,  or  satisfactory,  the  very  insufficient  infor- 
mation they  afforded. 

"  Honoured  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  kindness   to   me   was   very 
comforting,  too  comforting  to  meet  with,  after 
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such  long  trials,  and  me  not  to  open  my  heart. 
But  this  I  will  not  do,  come  what  will  to  me 
and  my  little  boy.  I  don't  love  his  father 
quite  as  I  did  once,  for  he  is  not  the  same 
as  I  loved  at  Carbury ;  but  I  won't  betray  him 
to  save  my  Hfe,  nor  that  of  my  child  either, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal  more.  How  you 
came  to  know  us  so  well,  I  cannot  find  out ; 
but  I  am  thankful  that  you  got  no  new  know- 
ledge from  me  ;  it  is  in  the  fear  that  I  might 
not  hold  my  silence,  if  you  should  be  kind  to 
me,  and  I  still  forsaken,  that  I  am  determined 
to  go  away  before  you  can  come  back.  So 
God  bless  you,  gentlemen,  and  send  your  kind- 
ness to  any  of  your  poor  country  folks  that  you 
may  meet  in  this  strange  land,  who  may  not  be 
afraid  of  it  like  me." 

Great  and  terrible  was  the  disappointment 
which  this  letter  produced.  In  losing  the 
evidence  of  this  woman,  they  lost  that  positive 
proof  of  Lord  Darcy's  innocence,  which  two 
days  before  they  flattered   themselves  was   in 
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their  hands.  The  proud  spirit  of  Lord  Darcy 
sunk  within  him. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  with  the  destiny 
that  dogs  me,"  said  he  as  the  carriage  pro- 
ceeded homewards :  "I  can  never  re-visit  my 
country."  After  a  few  moments'  silence  he  added, 
"  Let  me  intreat  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  no  longer 
to  tarnish  the  brightness  of  your  own  existence, 
and  that  of  your  daughter,  by  remaining  with 
me.  If  you  and  Caroline  would  return  to 
Europe,  I  should  soon  reconcile  myself  to  my 
exile." 

"  And  your  mother,  Edward  ?" 

The  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  Now,  God  forgive  me  for  thinking  of  any 
other ;  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  I  would  await,  Edward,  with  what  patience 
we  may,  the  letters  which  I  expect,  and  let 
them  decide  our  course.  The  notorious  fact 
that  Dally  lives,  must  remove  every  serious  fear 
of  ultimate  danger  to  you ;  no  combination  of 
villainy  can  avail  against  a  truth  necessarily 
10 
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known  to  so  many.  What  we  have  to  avoid, 
is  the  embarrassment  and  inconvenience  which 
must  issue,  if  you  prematurely  give  yourself  up 
upon  the  accusation  of  murder  which  has  been 
recorded  against  you.  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  sagacity,  high  principle,  and 
activity  of  my  lawyer,  and  I  cannot  consent  to 
act,  till  I  have  received  his  opinion." 

"  My  thanks  are  a  poor  return  for  all  you 
have  done,  and  suffered  for  me,"  replied  Lord 
Darcy  mournfully ;  "  but  I  have  nothing  else  to 
offer,  except  my  obedience." 

This  day  was  perhaps  the  saddest  they  had 
passed  in  America.  It  was  in  vain  that  Caro- 
Hne  attempted  to  rally,  she  felt  completely 
dispirited,  and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of 
superintending  the  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture, which  was  to  take  place  next  day, 
prevented  her  from  lying  down  on  the  bed, 
and  believing  herself  extremely  ill.  But  next 
morning  the  sun  rose  brightly,  and,  however 
unconsciously,  they  all  felt  its  invigorating 
influence. 
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They  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  set  off  in 
a  carriage  hired  expressly  for  their  exploring  ex- 
pedition, and  permitting  them  to  proceed  when 
and  where  they  pleased.  This  conveyance,  as 
its  aristocratic  designation  of  an  ''extra  ex- 
clusive" denoted,  was  to  be  employed  for  their 
use  only,  during  this  journey :  and  though  in 
form  and  appointments  ]ike  the  ordinary  stage 
coaches,  it  gave  them  all  the  independence  of 
posting. 

For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  miles  the  road  had 
little  that  was  remarkable,  except  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  broad  Potomac,  which  on 
reaching  Washington,  changes  its  wild  and 
rocky  aspect,  and  from  thence  flows  onward  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  tranquil,  bright,  and 
most  majestic  river.  After  passing  Alexandria, 
however,  the  scenery  presented  a  series  of  capri- 
cious varieties,  in  form,  in  foliage,  and  in  cha- 
racter. But  this  sort  of  beauty  is  not  to  be 
enjoyed  without  the  penalty  of  rough  and  hilly 
roads,  and  their  first  day's  journey  was  suffi- 
ciently  fatigmng,   though   it   took   them   only 
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fifty  miles.  The  route  of  the  following  day 
led  them  through  scenes  still  more  wild,  and 
picturesque.  Sometimes  they  drove  between 
steep  banks,  whose  sides  were  hung  with  lofty 
hemlock,  or  black  cedar ;  and  then  the  narrow 
pass  would  open  upon  a  bright  glade,  gay  with 
Calmias,  and  Rhododendrons.  It  was  almost 
impossible  not  to  lose  some  portion  of  their 
inward  gloom  while  gazing  upon  scenes  so 
beautiful.  Caroline  as  she  leant  forward  from 
the  window,  gave  sorrow  to  the  breeze  that 
passed  her,  or  in  more  intelligible  terms,  she 
inhaled  health,  and  cheerfulness  from  it ;  her 
father  willingly  caught  the  same  tone,  and  even 
Lord  Darcy  raised  his  eyes  with  some  appear- 
ance of  animation,  as  she  exclaimed — 
"  Look  at  that  beautiful  Kttle  Bergham  !" 
The  scene  she  pointed  to  justified  her  ex- 
pression ;  the  dark,  but  dancing  foliage,  through 
which  the  light  glanced,  just  where  it  seemed 
least  likely  to  enter,  the  broken  fore-ground, 
across  which  their  road  passed,  and  the  one 
solitary,  strange  looking  figure  standing  on  a 
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high,  dark-green  bank  beside  it,  offered  just 
such  a  combination  as  the  artist  she  named, 
would  have  chosen  for  a  picture. 

"  What  a  wild  looking  being  is  that,"  said 
Mr,  Gordon,  "  he  would  have  suited  Salvator, 
still  better  than  Bergham." 

The  man  drew  his  large  Palmeto  hat  over 
his  eyes,  as  they  drove  past  him.  The  road 
now  wound  up  a  rough  and  steep  ascent,  and 
soon  reached  an  angle ;  on  passing  which  they 
lost  sight  of  the  picturesque  figure,  which  con- 
tinued to  fix  their  attention.  The  man  was 
tall,  and  lightly  built,  a  large  plaid  cloak,  such 
as  are  in  universal  use  in  the  western  States 
of  America,  was  hung  around  him  in  a  very 
Spanish,  and  cavalier-like  fashion,  and  his  broad 
shadovTy  hat  finished  well  the  romantic,  and 
not  ungraceful  contour  of  his  person.  Caroline, 
who  again  leaned  forward  from  the  windo\v,  saw 
him  spring  lightly  from  the  bank  into  the'  road, 
just  as  the  carriage  turned  the  corner  which 
then  hid  him  from  her  view. 

"  It  is  not  often,"  said  she,  "  that  one  meets 
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with  such  ornamental  appendages  to  a  land- 
scape, as  that  tall  pilgrim.  I  wish  I  had  stop- 
ped to  sketch  him,  and  his  hat." 

"  You  must  do  it  from  memory,  Caroline." 

"  I  shall  certainly  try ;  but  I  only  saw  the 
tip  of  his  sublime  nose,  for  he  evidently  sought 
to  conceal  his  face  from  our  observation,  by 
pulhng  down  his  hat  in  a  true  mysterious,  and 
heroic  style." 

"  Why  in  truth,  you  honoured  him  with  a 
degree  of  attention  which  might  easily  have 
embarrassed  him,  if  he  disHked  to  be  looked  at." 

"  Nay,  papa,  had  he  been  so  very  modest,  he 
would  hardly  have  stared  so  fixedly  at  us  ;  for 
cpite  of  his  slouching  hat,  I  saw  that  he  watched 
us  keenly." 

As  they  conversed  thus,  the  carriage  dragged 
heavily  up  a  long,  and  vei:y  rugged  ascent. 
The  coachman  stopped  to  rest  his  horses,  and 
got  down  to  examine  the  foot  of  one  of  them, 
which  he  said  had  got  a  stone  in  the  shoe. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  man  most 
painfully  lame,  hmped  towards  him ;  and  in- 
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quired  if  he  could  have  a  seat  in  the  car- 
riage. 

"  I  expect  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  'tis  an  extra 
exclusive." 

"  Then  give  me  a  cast  on  the  box,  vdll  you?" 
said  the  lame  man. 

"  You  must  ask  my  boss,"  said  the  coach- 
man, "  he  pays  for  all,  and  its  likely  he'll  bluster, 
seeing  he's  English." 

Mr.  Gordon  leant  forward,  and  said  the  road 
was  so  steep  and  heavy,  that  he  should  not 
think  it  right  to  load  the  horses  beyond  the 
number  which  the  carriage  was  hired  to 
convey. 

The  man  bowed  without  speaking,  and  pur- 
sued his  painful  way  up  the  hill. 

Mr.  Gordon's  heart  smote  him. 

"  Driver,  it  vrill  be  a  charity  to  give  that 
poor  man  a  cast  for  a  few  of  these  rugged 
miles." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  replied  the  coachman,  "  and 
I  expect  you'll  never  be  troubled  about  it, 
for   I   shan't  tell.     Here  you  hop-and-go-one," 
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he  continued  raising  his  voice,  "  boss  says  you 
may  mount." 

The  lame  man  stopped,  and  touching  the  fur 
cap,  which  covered  his  long  grey  hair,  he  bowed 
vdth  more  humility  than  was  commonly  seen  in 
the  country,  and  accepting  the  assistance  of  the 
coachman's  hand,  was  presently  seated  beside 
him  on  the  box.  The  road  continued  to  in- 
crease in  wildness,  and  sublimity;  but  every 
mile  became  more  rough  and  jolting  than  its 
predecessor,  and  our  travellers  were  well  pleased 
to  find  themselves  at  two  o'clock,  at  the  door 
of  a  comfortable  looking  tavern. 

Robert  quickly  disengaged  himself  from  the 
vehicle,  and  stood  beside  it,  ready  to  assist  the 
party,  and  another  moment  saw  them  all  safely 
on  their  feet ;  when  Mr.  Gordon  looked  up  to 
the  box,  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  the  lame  tra- 
veller did  not  want  a  hand  to  enable  him  to 
descend  from  it ;  but  the  lame  man  was  already 
gone,  and  on  questioning  the  driver  concerning 
him,  he  said  that  the  chap  could  chmb  up  and 
down  like  a  squirrel,  for  before  he  had  quite 
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drawn  up,  he  saw  him  safe  on  the  ground,  and 
limping  forward  on  the  road,  as  if  he  was  tra- 
velHng  for  life  and  death. 

Mr.  Gordon  looked  onward,  but  the  traveller 
had  shot  out  of  sight. 

"  If  it  did  not  sound  like  nonsense  to  talk 
so,"  said  the  driver,  "  I  should  say  that  this 
grey-headed  cripple  was  the  same,  and  no  other, 
as  the  gay  fellow  what  I  remarked  the  young 
woman  was  speering  after,  on  the  road  side,  just 
before  we  began  to  mount  Big  Stone  Hill." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  said  Mr.  Gordon  ;  "  I 
too  remarked  that  figure,  and  no  two  people 
could  well  be  more  different,  except  that  both 
of  them  were  tall." 

"  But  I  expect  mister  didn't  calculate  upon 
minding  his  boots.  They  was  no  more  like 
American  boots,  than  a  horse  shoe ;  I  was  in 
the  boot  line  myself  before  I  took  to  the  road, 
and  do  a  little  at  it  still,  by  odd  times,  and  I 
marked  the  boot  as  I  passed  the  man  on  the 
bank,  and  when  I  had  got  that  queer  fellow  on 
the  box  by  me,  I  saw  the  very  same  square  toes 
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— says  I,  my  friend,  them  beant  Yankee  boots, 
be  they  ?  but  he  gave  me  no  answer  to  that,  nor 
all  the  other  questions  I  asked  him,  but  '  I  am 
stone  deaf,  sir.'  " 

"  How  could  that  be?"  said  Lord  Darcy. 
"  Did  he  not  answer  your  hail,  when  you  told 
him  he  might  mount  ?" 

"  Sure  enough  did  he,  but  it  might  be  as  he 
concluded  upon  what  we  meant,  by  my  drawing 
up,  and  giving  my  hand  to  help  him." 

"  But  he  did  answer  you,"  said  Lord  Darcy. 
"  Then  I  expect  he's  after  mischief,  sir." 

"  There  is  certainly  something  mysterious 
about  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Gordon.  "  How  is 
it  possible  an  aged  man,  and  so  deplorably  lame, 
could  get  down  as  he  did  while  the  carriage  was 
still  going  on  ?" 

"  If  he  is  gone  on  by  the  road  he  took,  it  is 
not  possible  but  that  we  shall  overtake  him," 
observed  the  driver  ;  "  there  is  no  by-way  from 
here  on  to  the  next  town,  'tis  all  forest,  or  field- 
clearing,  there  is  no  other  road  but  the  main 
one." 

H  4 
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While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Caro- 
line entered  the  inn  at  which  they  had  stopped. 

It  is  saying  but  little  for  the  sublimity  of  our 
nature,  but  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  truth,  that,  let  the  road  we  travel  be 
of  what  character  it  may,  let  its  beauty  be  ever 
so  enchanting,  or  its  grandeur  ever  so  magnifi- 
cent, still  the  hour  of  rest  and  refreshment  is 
hailed  with  universal  satisfaction.  An  "  extra 
exclusive,"  moving,  as  it  does,  by  individual 
whim,  has  not  the  advantage  possessed  by  the 
ordinary  stages,  of  finding  a  dinner  ready  to  set 
upon  the  table  as  soon  as  the  leaders'  noses 
appear ;  but  notwithstanding  this  inconvenience, 
the  "American  Eagle"  supported  very  respect- 
ably its  character  of  Virginian  hospitality :  half 
a  dozen  delicate  young  chicken  were  speedily 
transferred  from  the  yard  to  the  frying  pan, 
which,  v^dth  cold  ham  and  hominy,  furnished  an 
excellent  dinner;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  Caroline  was  consoling  herself  in  a  style 
that  very  ill  became  a  heroine.  Even  after  the 
repast,  she  showed  no  inclination  to  leave  the 
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little  room  they  occupied.  It  opened  upon  an 
ample  balcony,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  be- 
neath which,  and  rippling  over  a  flight  of  rude 
steps  which  led  from  it,  flowed  a  clear  and  rapid 
river,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
was  called  the  Hippawaw  Creek.  Large  masses 
of  rock  rose  at  short  intervals  from  the  bosom  of 
the  stream,  which,  as  if  irritated  by  the  ob- 
struction, fretted  and  foamed  as  it  hurried  past 
them. 

One  of  these  rocks  was  crested  by  a  group  of 
pines,  and  beneath  them  glowed  the  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  the  pink  Azalia,  now  just  burst- 
ing into  flower. 

Caroline  desired  Lord  Darcy  to  place  a  chair 
for  her  on  this  balcony,  while  her  father  at  the 
same  moment  approached  her  with  another. 
She  immediately  took  possession  of  them  both 
-—not  a  I'Americaine,  but  a  la  Fran9aise,^ — - 
placing  herself  on  one,  while  her  bag  and  little 
foot  accommodated  themselves  on  the  other. 

"  "We  must  have  coffee  here,  papa." 

Had  Carohne  not  been  so  petted  a  child,  she 
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could  have  hardly  been  refused  this  request, 
though  the  delay  certainly  interfered  with  the 
plan  of  their  day's  journey ;  but  she  looked  so 
very  comfortable,  and  the  scene  was  so  very 
pretty,  that  Mr.  Gordon  instantly  agreed  to  her 
proposal. 

Robert  was  summoned,  and  ordered  as  usual 
to  superintend  this  interesting  business,  and 
nearly  two  hours  of  important  daylight  were 
whiled  away  very  delightfully  in  watching  Lord 
Darcy  spring  from  rock  to  rock,  till  he  had 
reached  the  flowery  Kttle  island  above  described, 
in  waiting  his  return  from  it,  loaded  with  lovely 
blossoms,  which  Caroline  now,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  growing  wild  in  their  native  soil, — in  list- 
ening to  the  brawling  stream,  and  in  sipping 
their  coffee. 

It  was  part  of  the  agreement  made  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  "  extra  exclusive,"  that  the 
party  was  to  travel  exactly  at  what  hours  they 
pleased;  the  driver,  therefore,  did  not  intrude 
upon  them  with  any  hint  that  it  was  time  to 
proceed ;  but  when  at  length  they  had  ordered 
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the  carriage,  and  were  stepping  into  it,  he  drily 
remarked  that  he  hoped  the  square-toed  gentle- 
man was  not  one  of  the  gang  as  had  lately 
robbed  the  Richmond  mail,  for  if  that  set  was 
dogging  them,  they  could  not  have  a  better 
opportunity,  for  go  as  he  would,  it  would  be  as 
dark  as  night  could  make  it,  before  he  reached 
Dobbinstown. 

"  They  would  hardly  attack  a  private  party," 
said  Mr.  Gordon,  "  the  gain  would  not  repay 
the  risk,  and  we  are  well  armed.  Drive  on, 
and  make  the  best  of  your  way  while  the  light 
lasts." 

This  order  was  well  obeyed,  but  nevertheless 
the  light  faded  into  sudden  darkness  as  they 
entered  a  forest  of  lofty  hemlocks,  while,  as  the 
driver  assured  them,  full  fifteen  miles  still  re- 
mained of  their  intended  day's  journey. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  miles  the  glimmer- 
ing remains  of  a  bright  sunset  enabled  them  to 
see  the  road,  but  the  same  clouds  which  had 
befriended  them  by  reflecting  for  a  while  the 
sun's  last  rays,  now  seemed  to  conspire  together 
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to  plunge  them  into  impenetrable  darkness ; 
the  small  portion  of  the  heavens  visible  above 
their  heads,  soon  became  as  black  as  ink ;  not 
a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and  ere  long  a  heavy  rain 
completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  driver. 

He  stopped  the  carriage,  and  his  voice  was 
presently  heard  at  the  window,  declaring  that 
no  mortal  man  could  drive  cattle  on  such  a  road, 
in  such  a  night. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gor- 
don ;  "  are  we  to  sit  here  till  daylight  ?" 

"  Why  that  may  be  the  best  plan  as  I  am 
thinking,"  rephed  the  man,  "  but  in  that  case, 
you  won't  object  to  let  me  get  inside,  on  account 
of  the  unagreeableness  of  sitting  in  the  rain  all 
night.  The  horses  won't  stir,  I'll  engage,  till  I 
gives  them  the  word." 

"  I  shall  walk,  papa,  to  the  end  of  the 
stage,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Fifteen  miles,  my  dear  child  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  house  nearer  than  Dobbins- 
town?"  inquired  Lord  Darcy. 

"  There  is  Col.  Smith's,"  replied  the  driver. 
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**  but  besides,  as  I  don't  feel  over  sure  as  he 
could  take  us  all  in,  I  by  no  means  feel  certain, 
as  I  could  find  my  way  to  his  house." 

"  Is  it  far  from  the  road  ?" 

"  Why  I  expect  not,  seeing  one  cannot  help 
passing  close  by  it." 

"  Then  I  will  walk  at  the  horses'  head  till  we 
get  there,"  said  Lord  Darcy. 

"  I  expect  the  beasts  will  have  more  docity 
with  me  than  with  you,  and  if  you  won't  agree 
to  my  stopping,  it's  just  what  I  must  be  doing." 

"  Stopping  here  is  quite  out  of  the  question," 
said  Mr.  Gordon.  "  Do  the  best  you  can  for 
us,  my  good  fellow,  and  you  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cordingly. No  gentleman,  I  think,  can  refuse 
us  shelter  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  As  for  that.  Colonel  Smith  is  a  gentleman 
what  every  body  respects  in  these  parts,  if  he 
mayn't,  may  be,  have  much  room,  he'll  do  the 
best  he  can." 

This  consoling  assurance  made  the  party  more 
eager  than  ever  to  proceed,  and  as  quickly  as 
his  habits  would  permit,  the  driver  secured  his 
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reins,  and  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  the 
horses,  keeping  a  step  before  them,  that  he 
might  be  sure  they  were  not  diverging  from  the 
track,  for  road  it  scarcely  could  be  called. 

In  this  way  they  proceeded  tediously,  but 
safely,  for  about  an  hour,  when  they  were 
cheered  by  hearing  the  driver's  haloo,  answered 
by  another  human  voice. 

"  This  be  the  Colonel's,  beant  it  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  I  expect  so,"  answered  the  other ;  "  have 
you  got  company  ?" 

"  A  smart  many ;  do  you  think  the  Colonel 
will  lodge  'em  ?" 

"  They'd  better  ask  him,  I'm  thinking." 
Mr.  Gordon  being  quite  of  the  same  opinion, 
eagerly  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  himself, 
and  following  the  twinkle  of  a  candle,  soon 
reached  the  window  of  a  small  rudely  built 
house.  He  groped  his  way  to  a  door,  which 
yielded  to  his  hand,  and  found  himself  in  a  good 
sized  room,  which  looked  hke  a  kitchen.  A 
woman  was  washing  in  one  corner  of  it,  with  a 
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bit  of  candle  stuck  into  the  naked  wall  beside 
her.  One  or  two  blacks  were  employed  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  and  in  the  chimney 
corner  was  seated  an  old  woman  who  appeared 
by  her  bonnet  and  cloak  to  be  a  traveller, 
but  who,  from  her  attitude,  seemed  to  be 
asleep. 

**  Is  this  Colonel  Smith's  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Gordon. 

"  Whose  should  it  be  ?"  answered  the  woman 
at  the  tub,  sulkily. 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  have  the  kindness 
to  permit  a  party  of  English  travellers  to  remain 
here  during  the  night  ?" 
"  I  expect  so." 

"  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  inquire  ?  I 
could  not  think  of  bringing  in  my  party  without 
his  permission." 

The  woman  stared  at  him,  but  a  sneer  soon 
succeeded  the  look  of  surprise  with  which  she  at 
first  regarded  him. 

"  Go,  Sambo,"  said  she,  addressing  a  black 
urchin  employed  in  bruising  Indian  corn  into 
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hominy,  "  go,  and  ask  your  master  if  company 
can  come  in." 

In  half  a. minute  the  young  slave  returned 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  "  Es,"  was  the  laconic 
answer  he  delivered. 

Though  Mr.  Gordon  might  have  preferred 
something  more  courteous,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  stand  upon  ceremony,  but  hastened  back  to 
the  carriage  for  his  companions.  On  approach- 
ing the  house  a  second  time,  he  saw  the  light 
of  another  candle,  in  an  apartment  at  some 
distance  from  the  first ;  and  thinking  this  might 
indicate  a  more  suitable  entrance  to  the  Colonel's 
mansion  than  the  kitchen  afforded,  he  led  Caro- 
line towards  it.  Again  a  door  opened  with  a 
latch,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a  very  for- 
lorn looking  apartment,  with  no  fire  on  the  hearth, 
and  no  indication  of  welcome,  but  what  a  dirty 
candle  set  upon  a  table  close  to  the  wall  afforded. 
Caroline  shuddered. 

"  The  kitchen  is  better  than  this,"  said  her 
father ;  "  let  us  go  there." 

The  rain  was  still  pouring  heavily,  and  rather 
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than  encounter  it  again,  Mr.  Gordon  sought  to 
find  his  way  by  another  door.  He  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  the  sound  of  many  voices 
directed  his  steps,  and  he  presently  found  himself 
in  the  apartment  he  had  first  entered.  The  wo- 
man whom  he  had  before  seen  at  the  washing-tub, 
was  now  employed  about  the  fire  ;  on  hearing 
them  enter  she  turned  round,  and  with  no  very 
agreeable  expression  of  countenance,  exclaimed, 

"  Why  don't  you  bide  in  the  keeping-room  ?" 

"  There  is  no  fire  there,"  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
"  and  my  daughter  complains  of  the  cold." 

"  Well,  you  must  bide  there  without  fire,  till 
some  of  the  negurs  can  set  it  alight,  if  you  want 
any  supper;  for  I  wont  cook  if  I  am  to  be 
bolstered  up  with  all  of  you  here." 

Caroline,  though  very  sweet-tempered,  did 
not  endure  discomfort  with  much  patience. 

"  I  have  wetted  my  feet  miserably,  in  walk- 
ing from  the  carriage,  and  I  hope  you  will  let 
me  stay  here  long  enough  to  dry  them." 

She  said  this  with  so  kind  a  smile  that  the 
woman's  ill  humour  gave  way  before  it. 
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"  Well,  I  expect  you  may  stand  here  a  bit, 
but  for  all  the  men  folks,  I  guess  they  wont 
die  if  they  stop  without  fire  for  the  matter  of 
five  minutes.  Off  with  ye,"  she  added,  with 
an  action  greatly  resembhng  what  she  might 
have  used  to  clear  her  kitchen  of  a  brood  of 
chickens,  "  Off  with  ye ;  get  to  the  keeping 
room,  one  and  all,  and  I'll  fix  your  supper 
for  ye." 

"  May  we  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Colonel  Smith  ?"  said  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Colonel  Smith  can  come  to  you,  if  you 
want  him,"  replied  the  woman,  continuing  her 
expressive  pantomimic  gestures  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  male  intruders.  Robert  hung 
back,  and  the  driver  seemed  inclined  to  follow 
his  example ;  but  it  appeared  that  no  distinction 
of  persons  was  intended,  and  the  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Caroline,  had  the  door  of 
the  kitchen  closed  upon  them. 

"  There,  young  woman,  you  may  sit  down 
opposite  to  this  poor  lady  here ;  she  don't  make 
much  fuss  about  it,  but  I  expect  she  be  a  deal 
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wetter  than  you,  for  she's  a  walker,  and  that's 
no  joke  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  Are  you  very  wet  ?"  said  Caroline,  address- 
ing the  old  woman ;  but  she  received  no  answer. 

"  She's  taking  a  nap,  I  guess,"  said  the  other 
woman ;  "  but  it's  enough  to  give  her  fever  and 
ague,  so  wet  as  she  is." 

And  with  more  kindness  than  her  manner 
had  promised,  she  attempted  to  take  off  the 
dripping  garment  which  enveloped  the  person 
of  the  poor  woman.  It  was  with  an  action  more 
vehement  than  the  occasion  called  for  that  this 
well-meant  intention  was  repulsed.  The  old 
woman  turned  herself  sharply  round,  growling 
in  no  very  gentle  voice,  "  Leave  my  cloak 
alone ;"  and  then  shaking  the  dripping  moisture 
from  it,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  she  appeared  to  address  herself  to  sleep 
again. 

"  I  will  be  more  grateful  if  you  will  do  for 
my  feet  what  you  offered  for  her  shoulders," 
said  Miss  Gordon.  "  I  am  most  uncomfortably 
wet  footed." 
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"  My !  that  you  are,  sure  enough,"  said  her 
companion,  looking  at  her  stockings ;  "  shall  I 
get  a  change  of  mine  for  you  ?" 

"  No  thank  you,  they  will  soon  be  dry  ;  I 
am  quite  ashamed  to  think  how  much  trouble 
we  are  all  giving  you.  What  a  kind  family 
you  must  be,  to  take  in  a  set  of  benighted 
hungry  folks  in  this  manner !  I  am  sure 
Colonel  Smith  must  be  a  most  amiable  cha- 
racter.    Has  he  any  children  ?" 

The  woman  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered, 

"  Plenty  of  'em." 

After  a  few  minutes'  assiduous  application  to 
the  warm  ashes.  Miss  Gordon  felt  disposed  to 
join  her  party,  and  expressed  this  wish  to  her 
new  friend,  adding, 

"  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  some  of  the  Colonel's  family." 

As  she  said  this,  she  chanced  to  turn  her 
eyes  upon  the  old  woman  who  sat  opposite  to 
her,  and  was  somewhat  startled  by  seeing  a 
large  set  of  very  white  teeth,  which  were  ex- 
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posed  by  what  appeared  to  have  been  an  in- 
voluntary smile ;  for  in  an  instant  the  lips  were 
closed  again,  and  the  lower  part  of  her  face, 
which  was  all  that  her  bonnet  permitted  to  be 
seen,  resmned  its  expression  of  dogged  suUen- 
ness.  On  reaching  the  keeping  room.  Miss 
Gordon  found  her  father  and  Lord  Darcy 
busily  engaged  in  coaxing  the  newly  lighted 
fire  into  a  blaze. 

"  Oh,  how  miserably  cold  you  look !"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  do  let  me  help  you." 

"  I  wish  we  could  see  this  Colonel  Smith," 
said  Mr.  Gordon ;  "  miserable  as  his  mansion 
is,  there  is  something  very  impertinent  in  taking 
possession  of  it  in  this  unceremonious  manner." 

"  The  fault  is  surely  rather  his,  than  ours," 
said  Lord  Darcy ;  "his  hospitality  would  ap- 
pear to  greater  advantage  if  he  would  set  it  off 
by  speaking  our  welcome." 

At  this  moment  Sambo  entered  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  wood,  and  Mr.  Gordon  again  inquired 
if  they  could  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Colonel 
Smith. 
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"  Massa  busy  flogging  Becky ;  he  come  here 
when  he  be  done,"  answered  the  boy,  with  his 
usual  grin. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  Caroline. 

"  Massa  busy  flogging  Becky,"  repeated  the 
boy,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  Do  not  look  so  terrified,  my  poor  Caroline  ; 
remember  we  are  in  Virginia." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  outer  door  opened, 
and  a  man  entered,  whose  appearance  was  by 
no  means  prepossessing.  His  dress,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  fustian  jacket  and  trowsers,  looked 
wet  and  dirty,  and  his  beard  was  of  at  least  six 
days'  growth ;  in  his  hand  he  held  what  looked 
like  a  riding  whip,  but  which  in  the  language  of 
the  country  is  called  a  cow-hide. 

Mr.  Gordon  addressed  him  as  he  entered, 
"  Pray  where  is  Colonel  Smith  ?" 

"  Who  else  should  I  be  ?"  was  the  reply. 
*'  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  We  wished  to  apologize,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gor- 
don, endeavouring  to  recover  his  surprise,  "  for 
the  liberty  we  have  taken  in  breaking  in  upon 
10 
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you,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  hospitaHty  with 
which  you  have  permitted  it." 

The  Colonel  looked  at  them  for  a  moment 
with  a  puzzled  air,  and  then,  as  if  he  had  at 
last  discovered  what  was  meant,  he  said — 

"  We  keeps  a  public ;"  and  immediately  left 
the  room  by  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another, 
I'll  look  on. 

Shakspeare. 


When  at  length  the  supper  was  ready,  the 
grinning  Sambo  again  made  his  appearance, 
and  taking  the  candle  from  the  table,  preceded 
them  with  it  to  the  kitchen.  There  they  found 
a  substantial  evening  meal  prepared,  and  smok- 
ing on  the  table,  while  Robert,  disdaining  the 
scorn  which  he  was  sure  to  draw  upon  himself 
by  it,  was  standing  behind  the  chair  which  he 
intended  his  master  should  occupy. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  was  in  the  act  of  wiping 
her  face  after  her  culinary  labours,  the  driver 
was  smoking  a  segar,  which,  however,  he  threw 
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into  the  fire,  as  the  last  dish  was  set  upon  the 
table,  the  slaves  stood  ready  for  service,  with 
their  large  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Colonel,  who 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  hanging  up 
his  cow-hide  against  the  wall,  and  the  old 
woman  still  occupied  the  chimney  comer.  Caro- 
line, as  usual,  took  her  place  between  her  father 
and  Lord  Darcy,  in  a  chair  which  was  intended 
to  be  very  comfortably  near  the  fire ;  but  be- 
fore long  she  felt  the  heat  behind  her  intolera- 
bly oppressive,  and  changed  her  place  to  avoid 
it.  The  seat  she  then  took  was  just  opposite 
this  strange-looking  female,  who  besides  the 
peculiarity  she  had  before  remarked,  of  pre- 
serving a  set  of  brilliant  teeth  in  a  head  which 
seemed  shaking  with  palsy,  had,  though  sitting 
low,  the  appearance  of  uncommon  height,  and 
both  by  her  dress  and  attitude,  seemed  to  affect 
concealment. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  awaken  the  curi- 
osity of  CaroHne,  who  immediately  determined 
to  see  the  old  woman's  face,  chiefly  because  it 
seemed  her  intention  to  conceal  it. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  Does  not  that  good  woman  intend  to  take 
some  supper  after  her  wet  walk?"  said  Miss 
Gordon  addressing  Mrs.  Smith. 

"  No,  I  expect  not;  she  is  as  sulky  as  a 
bear.  I  have  been  as  clever  to  her  as  I  could 
be,  and  the  best  I  got  in  return  was  a  grunt." 

"  How  strange !"  said  Caroline ;  "if  she  be 
ill,  it  is  our  duty  to  find  it  out." 

While  these  thoughts  occupied  her,  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  with  more  earnestness  than  civi- 
lity on  the  old  woman,  and  as  she  did  so, 
perceived  that  she  evidently  shrunk  from  ob- 
servation. She  twisted  herself  round,  as  if 
accidentally,  so  as  to  present  her  shoulder 
instead  of  her  face,  and  at  the  same  time 
pulled  her  bonnet  still  farther  forward  ;  though 
it  was  already  so  placed  as  totally  to  conceal 
the  upper  part  of  her  countenance,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  large  cap  under  it,  her  whole  face  was 
completely  thrown  into  shade. 

"  I  will  see  her,"  mentally  exclaimed  Caro- 
line, "  let  her  be  what  she  will ;  she  cannot 
hurt  me  ;"  and  rising  from  the  table  she   ap- 
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proached  her  abruptly,  saying,  "  Do  come  and 
eat  some  supper  with  us,  good  woman  ;"  as  she 
spoke,  she  took  hold  of  her  bonnet,  and  at- 
tempted to  remove  it,  but  the  person  she  ad- 
dressed was  in  no  mood  to  be  so  familiarly 
treated ;  she  shook  off  her  hand  with  violence, 
and  turning  her  back,  growled  in  a  hoarse  and 
sullen  voice,  **  Let  me  alone  !" 

Caroline's  dehcate  breeding,  had,  perhaps, 
made  her  more  wilful  than  timid ;  it  was  this 
wilfulness,  or  some  deeper  feeling  more  difficult 
to  trace,  which  made  her  now  so  resolute  to 
obtain  her  object,  that  forgetful  of  all  ordinary 
civility  she  seized  with  both  her  hands  the 
back  part  of  the  head-gear,  which  was  presented 
to  her,  and  attempted  to  pull  it  off,  certainly 
with  more  violence  than  curiosity  could  justify ; 
the  woman  started  to  her  feet,  pushed  her 
rudely  aside,  and  rushed  towards  the  door. 

Stop  her,  Darcy  !  stop  her,  father,"  screamed 

aroline ;  and  both  attempted  to  obey  her. 

Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  nearest  to  the  amazon, 
was  felled  to  the  ground  by  one  blow  of  her  fist, 
i2 
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then  springing  by  Lord  Darcy,  with  the  other 
arm  she  thrust  him  forcibly  down,  as  he  was 
rising  from  his  chair.  Ere  she  reached  the 
door,  however,  her  retreat  in  that  direction  was 
stopped  short  by  Robert,  who,  perfectly  certain 
that  Miss  Gordon  had  some  motive  for  wishing 
to  detain  her,  placed  his  person  erect  against 
the  outer  door :  on  seeing  this,  she  turned  sud- 
denly, and  attempted  to  rush  towards  the  other ; 
but  by  this  time  Mr.  Gordon  and  Lord  Darcy 
had  recovered  themselves ;  the  same  idea  occurred 
to  both,  and  with  one  impulse  they  seized  upon 
her  ere  she  reached  it.  In  a  moment  her  bon- 
net and  cloak  were  on  the  floor,  and  Richard 
Dally,  livid  with  rage,  and  struggling  despe- 
rately for  his  freedom,  stood  displayed  before 
them. 

Neither  Lord  Darcy  nor  Mr.  Gordon  were 
deficient  in  strength,  but  so  desperate  were  his 
efforts  to  free  himself  from  their  grasp,  and  so 
muscular  and  powerful  was  his  person,  that  he 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  not  Robert 
lent  his  assistance  to  pinion  his  arms. 
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But  though  the  three  were  certainly  an  over- 
match for  the  one,  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  keep  their  hold  upon  him ;  and  the  other 
parties  present  looked  on  with  an  apathy  which 
arose  partly  from  that  habitual  selfishness,  which 
characterises  a  thinly-peopled  country,  and 
partly  from  the  indifference  generated  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  brawls,  in  a  house  chiefly 
supported  by  the  sale  of  whisky. 

"  I  must  request  your  assistance,  Colonel 
Smith,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "  in  securing  this 
person ;  he  must  immediately  be  put  into  con- 
finement." 

"  Sure  ?"  answered  the  Colonel,  without  stir- 
ring ;  "  what's  the  business  ?" 

^"  He  has  offended   against  the  laws  of  his 
country,  sir,  and  must  stand  his  trial  for  it." 

"  Possible !  I  expect  then  he's  Enghsh  as 
well  as  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  he  is." 

"  Well,  then,   settle  it  between  you ;  I  am 
no  subject  of  the  king  of  England;"    and  so 
saying,  the  patriotic  Colonel  renewed  his  attack 
i3 
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upon  the  fried  ham,  with  the  most  perfect  com- 
posure. 

"  Will  you  not  assist  us  in  the  performance 
of  our  duty  ?" 

"  I  will  arrest  this  man,"  said  Lord  Darcy, 
"  upon  my  own  peril,  and  I  am  certain  that  if 
you  will  send  for  your  nearest  magistrate,  or 
assist  in  conveying  us  before  him,  he  will  imme- 
diately acknowledge  the  necessity  of  placing 
him  in  security." 

"  It  is  false,"  exclaimed  Dally,  "  I  am  no 
Englishman,  but  a  Kentuckian,  and  by  God 
you  had  better  let  me  go,  before  some  of  my 
countrymen  come  to  help  me  out  with  your 
eyes,  for  laying  your  hands  on  a  free  citizen." 

"  Upon  my  word  he  gives  you  good  advice," 
said  the  Colonel,  laughing  complacently,  "  we 
Americans  don't  approbate  having  the  hands  of 
an  Englishman  put  on  us,  that  way.  I  expect 
you  had  better  let  the  young  man  alone,  and  sit 
down  and  eat  your  supper ;  you'll  have  to  pay 
for  it  any  how." 

"  But  is  it  not  evident  that  this  man  is  a 
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criminal  ?     Why  was  he  travelling  in  this  dis- 

0" 

guise  c 

"  It  is  quite  remarkable,"  replied  Colonel 
Smith,  "  how  hard  it  is  to  learn  you  English 
the  nature  of  real  liberty,  and  freedom :  why, 
in  our  country,  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  travel  just 
as  he  likes ;  our  glorious  revolution  wasn't  for 
nothing,  I  expect ;  but  you  cannot  comprehend 
the  principle,  that's  a  fact ;  no  Englishman,  as  I 
ever  met,  could  take  in  the  notion  that  every 
white  man  was  free  to  do  and  to  say  just  what 
he  Ukes,  in  our  country.  They  have  always 
got  their  heads  full  of  the  king,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  ;  but  it  won't  take  here  ;  better  let 
the  man  go,  and  let's  eat  our  supper  peace- 
able." 

"  Good  God  l"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Darcy,  "is  it  possible  that  you  refuse 
us  the  means  of  securing  this  villian,  who  we 
can  prove  is  in  a  conspiracy  against  my  life  ?" 

"  Why,  bless  you,"  replied  the  Colonel,  laugh- 
ing,  "  you   don't  know  these   Ken  tucks ;  why 
they'll  threaten  your  life  if  you  do  but  aifront 
i4 
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them  the  least  bit ;  but  it  most  commonly  comes 
to  nothing.  I  reckon,  however,  this  time,  you 
had  best  not  aggravate  too  much ;  you  English 
have  no  notion  of  gouging ;  but  it's  done  in  a 
minute,  I  can  tell  you." 

Caroline  had  sat  during  this  scene,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  DaUy, 
who  continued  to  struggle  desperately  for  his 
freedom. 

The  driver  having  swallowed  his  supper  vdth 
the  national  rapidity,  had  left  the  house  to  look 
after  his  horses,  before  the  affray  began. 

Mrs.  Smith  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  what  was  going  on,  but  continued  eating  her 
supper,  and  occasionally  feeding  with  her  fingers 
a  young  child  seated  in  her  lap.  The  slaves 
stood  apart,  grinning  with  evident  pleasure,  at 
the  bustle ;  and  notwithstanding  the  inequahty 
of  the  parties,  it  seemed  very  doubtful  if  they 
should  finally  succeed  in  securing  Dally. 

**  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "  can  you  not 
find  some  cord,  some  string  of  any  kind,  to 
secure  this  villain's  hands  ?" 
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"  Now  if  you  ar'n't  too  bad,"  said  the  Colonel, 
composedly  lighting  his  segar ;  "  for  my  share, 
I  never  meddle  nor  make  with  the  people  what 
quarrels  in  my  house,  but  if  the  girl  does  help 
you,  I  hope  she'll  catch  it  first  or  last.  Why 
how  remarkable  you  English  be,"  he  continued, 
placing  his  heels  on  the  table,  and  balancing 
himself  on  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair, 
while  he  looked  at  the  scene  before  him  as  if  it 
had  been  something  performing  on  the  stage 
for  his  amusement :  "  how  queer  to  see  three 
of  you  handling  a  man,  and  yet  you  can't  do  for 
him." 

Caroline  had  risen  from  her  chair  on  the 
appeal  of  her  father,  and  with  trembling  fingers 
was  endeavouring  to  tie  the  silk  handkerchief 
she  had  worn  round  her  neck,  to  her  waist 
ribbon ;  having  at  last  succeeded,  she  approached 
to  give  it  to  him,  but  as  he  extended  his  hand 
to  receive  it,  she  uttered  a  fearful  scream,  for, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  force  upon 
his  right  arm.  Dally  swung  himself  round  with 
a  violence  that  disengaged  it  entirely,  and  in 
I  5 
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an  instant,  had  drawn  a  knife  from  his  bosom. 
Lord  Darcy,  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  evaded  the 
blow,  but  in  doing  so,  lost  his  grasp  of  Daily's 
collar,  and  but  for  Robert's  hold,  he  would  have 
been  free. 

The  Colonel  burst  into  a  shout  of  hearty 
laughter. 

"  A  Kentuck — that  is  he,  I'll  be  sworn  for 
him ;  I'U  have  no  tying,  by  G — d,  miss ;"  and 
he  gently  pushed  back  the  hand  of  Caroline 
with  his  foot.  "  Fight  it  out,  if  you  will ; — three 
upon  one  is  odds  enough,  but  I  bar  tjdng,  that 
spoils  sport  altogether." 

Lord  Darcy  had  now  wrenched  the  weapon 
from  the  hand  of  Dally,  but  perfectly  deter- 
mined not  to  injure  him,  they  were  greatly  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Gordon,  spite  of  the  Colonel's  remon- 
strance, attempted  to  bind  him,  but  Smith  again 
interfered. 

"  If  you  tie  him,  I  give  you  warning,  I'll  let 
him  loose ;  why  ar'n't  you  ashamed  now  ?  Ar'n't 
three  upon  one  enough,  without  tying  the  man  ? 
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Fight  it  out,  can't  ye  ?  like  Christians,  and  not 
go  to  tie  him  up  as  if  he  was  a  wolf  or  a  bear." 

"  You  strangely  misunderstand  our  object, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "we  would  on  no  ac- 
count hurt  this  man ;  our  only  wish  is  to  bring 
him  to  justice." 

"  Now  if  that  ar'n't  English?  if  he's  offended 
you,  take  your  will  of  him  like  a  man,  but  in 
the  Devil's  name,  don't  come  over  us  with  your 
damned  English  law ;  for  that's  what  we  won't 
bear,  no  how." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  certain  that 
they  could  have  murdered  Dally  with  very 
little  difficulty ;  but  it  was  at  least  equally  so 
that  this  was  not  their  object,  and  to  obtain 
his  legal  detention  appeared  impossible.  Dally 
quickly  saw  this,  and  seizing  with  great  subtilty 
the  character  of  his  host,  he  said, 

"  He  speaks  like  a  gentleman,  and  an 
American,  as  he  is.  I'm  ready  to  fight  any 
two  of  you  together,  but  I'll  settle  the  girl  by 
herself." 

This  sally  produced  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
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master,  mistress,  and  slaves.  Mr.  Gordon  im- 
mediately quitted  his  hold,  and  took  Caroline 
by  the  hand  to  lead  her  from  the  room ;  but  ere 
he  reached  the  door,  turned,  and  addressing 
Dally,  said, 

"  We  have  spared  your  life  when  we  might 
easily  have  taken  it ;  learn  from  this,  that  you 
may  trust  my  assurance,  that  you  shall  be  per- 
fectly safe,  either  here  or  at  home,  if  you  will 
sign  a  declaration  of  your  having  survived  the 
wound  given  you  by  Lord  Darcy.  My  daughter, 
my  servant,  and  myself  can  witness  it ;  do  this, 
and  you  shall  receive  instantly  a  draft  upon 
New  York  for  a  hundred  pounds." 

Dally  looked  at  Lord  Darcy  for  some  minutes 
without  speaking. 

"  A  hundred  pounds  ?  I  shall  gain  nothing 
by  that;  and  I  shall  lose  what  I  love  better 
still.  Lord  Darcy  I  he's  no  lord  now,  as  I've 
been  told  by  them  as  knows ;  nor  ever  shall  be, 
if  I  can  balk  him.  So  much  for  robbing  me  of 
my  chickens." 

All  this  was  perfectly  unintelHgible  to  Colonel 
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Smith ;  the  only  part  of  it  that  he  clearly  under- 
stood was,  the  accusation  concerning  the  robbing 
of  the  chickens,  which,  as  it  remained  uncon- 
tradicted, left  him  persuaded  that  he  must  be 
sharp  in  looking  after  his  moveables. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


How  shall  we  beguile  the  lazy  time  ? — Shakspeare. 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  of  more 
irritation  than  that  in  which  Lord  Darcy  was 
now  placed.  The  remedy  for  all  his  long  and 
heavy  misfortunes  was  before  him,  yet  he  could 
not  grasp  it. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gordon  or  himself 
attempted  to  explain  to  their  host  the  nature 
of  their  situation ;  his  abhorrence  of  English 
law  grew  stronger  with  every  glass  he  drew 
from  the  whisky-flask ;  and  he  became  so  brutal 
in  his  manner  of  expressing  it,  that  for  Caro- 
line's sake  they  hastened  to  leave  the  room. 
On  reaching  the  parlour,    they  resolved,  not- 
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withstanding  its  desolate  aspect,  to  pass  the 
night  there.  To  leave  CaroKne  alone  in  that 
house  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  faithful  Robert  was  dispatched  for  a 
jfresh  supply  of  fire- wood,  and  they  arranged 
their  travelling  cloaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  her  to  lie  down. 

Not  to  disappoint  their  kind  anxiety,  she  did 
so,  though  vrithout  feeKng  any  hope  or  inclina- 
tion to  repose.  Their  situation  was,  indeed, 
such  as  seemed  to  murder  sleep  most  effectually ; 
and  the  discussion  as  to  what  was  to  be  done, 
though  carried  on  in  a  low  voice,  between  Mr. 
Gordon  and  Lord  Darcy,  was  much  too  interest- 
ing for  her  not  to  take  a  part  in  it ;  she  raised 
her  pale  and  anxious  face  from  its  hard  pillow, 
and  supported  on  her  elbow,  made  one  in  the 
little  council.  Mr.  Gordon  proposed  that  he 
should  watch  for  the  earhest  gleam  of  light, 
and  as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  to  direct  his 
steps,  set  off  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  from  him  the  assistance  re- 
fused by  their  host,  backed  also  by  an  authority 
10 
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which  should  make  their  proceedings  legal. 
They  hoped  that  the  driver,  who  slept  in  a 
shed  with  his  horses,  would  consent  to  act  as 
his  guide,  while  Robert  and  Lord  Darcy  were 
to  remain  to  guard  Caroline,  and,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  Dally,  should  he  at- 
tempt to  depart. 

Of  this,  however,  they  had  little  fear;  he 
could  scarcely  find  himself  more  conveniently 
situated  than  where  the  master  of  the  house 
declared  upon  principle,  that  if  he  were  taken 
prisoner  he  would  let  him  loose  again.  This 
plan  seemed  to  offer  the  only  possible  remedy 
their  remote  situation  afibrded ;  but  to  this, 
Caroline  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
immediately  approved,  and  adopted. 

"  Is  not  Edward,"  she  said,  "  the  only  one 
of  the  party  who  has  any  thing  to  fear,  either 
from  the  open  violence  or  secret  machinations 
of  Dally?  And  will  it  be  wise  to  leave  him 
here,  exposed  to  whatever  he  or  his  friend  the 
colonel  may  conceive  to  be  the  most  spirited 
way  of  finishing  the  quarrel  ?" 
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"  You  are  right,  Caroline,"  said  her  father ; 
"  it  is  Darcy  who  must  seek  a  magistrate, 
while  I  remain  here  with  you ;  but  mean  time, 
my  dear  child,  endeavour  to  sleep ;  should  you 
be  ill,  Caroline,  our  troubles  would  be  griev- 
ously increased." 

"  I  have  danced  through  many  a  night,  papa, 
and  never  suffered  from  it ;  and  should  I  pass 
one  night  in  talking,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
hurt  me." 

But  this  scheme  for  conversation  was  over- 
ruled ;  the  gentlemen  preserved  a  strict  silence, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  fatigued  and  exhausted 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  CaroHne  slept  soundly 
at  their  feet.  At  day-break.  Lord  Darcy  pre- 
pared to  depart ;  Robert  had  already  bargained 
for  the  services  of  the  driver,  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  to  a  village  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  where  a  magistrate  resided ;  the 
carriage-horses  were  to  be  used  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  they  hoped  to  return  in  about  four 
hours.  The  noise  of  their  departure  awoke 
Miss  Gordon ;   Lord  Darcy  was  in  the  act  of 
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leaving  the  room,  when  she  recalled  him,  by 
saying, 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Edward,  and  in  no 
case  delay  your  return;  remember  you  must 
breakfast  here." 

Lord  Darcy  promised  to  use  the  utmost  dis- 
patch, and  departed.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  family  were  stirring,  and  the  mistress-  of  the 
mansion  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  you  be  queer  people,  you  Enghsh, 
to  like  to  sleep  all  of  you  together,  this 
fashion." 

"  Is  the  man  still  here  who  disturbed  us  so 
strangely  last  night  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  For  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  "  I  think 
you  were  all  disturbers  alike  ;  I  can't  say  I  see 
much  to  choose  between  you." 

"  I  am  exceeding  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
"  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  should  have  oc- 
curred on  our  account;  but  did  you  know  all 
the  circumstances,  ma'am,  you  could  hardly 
blame  us." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  I  might  stay  from  July 
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to  eternity,  if  I  listened  to  all  the  tales  folks 
have  to  tell,  what  quarrels  here;  I  want  to 
know  if  you  breakfast." 

"  Certainly. — Can  you  tell  me  if  the  person 
who  came  here  disguised  as  a  woman,  is  still  in 
the  house  ?" 

"  I  expect  so ;  he  and  the  colonel  took  more 
than  enough  last  night,  and  I  havn't  heard 
either  of  them  stirring  yet.  I  reckon  he's  a 
rum  fellow,  that's  a  fact.  The  gentleman  what 
drove  you  came  in  after  he  had  put  up  his 
horses,  and  sat  dovm  with  the  colonel  to  take 
his  toddy;  but  the  minute  he  looked  at  the 
legs  of  that  fellow,  which  he  was  stretching  out 
to  dry  at  the  fire,  he  called  out  that  he  must 
be  a  stage-player,  and  nothing  else,  for  he 
knew  him  by  his  boots  ;  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  swear  that  he  had  seen  him  acting  three 
different  parts  that  day  already." 

"  Indeed !  and  what  answer  did  he  make  to 
this  accusation  ?" 

"  Why,  he  laughed  fit  to  kill  himself,  and 
said,  *  You  may  see  me  acting  three  dozen,  if 
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you're  in  luck.'  So  I  count  that  he's  a  player- 
man." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  then  departing,  but  Caroline 
detained  her,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
show  her  to  a  room  where  she  might  find  the 
reficeshment  of  cold  water ;  and  to  this  petition 
Mr.  Gordon  added  another,  which  was  for  per- 
mission to  take  their  breakfast  in  the  parlour 
by  themselves. 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  is  not  what  I  calculate  to 
^ow  in  this  house ;  but  mayhap  it  may  stop  a 
quarrel  among  you  this  time ;  and  I  hate  fight- 
ing, particularly  in  the  morning.  I  want  room 
to  smooth  my  things,  and  if  you  have  a  set-to, 
I  know  where  my  irons  will  be ;  so  I'U  see  to 
fix  your  breakfast  here,  if  you'll  promise  to  keep 
to  yourselves." 

She  then  complied  with  the  request  of  Caro- 
line, who  soon  returned  to  the  parlour  so  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  that  she  proposed 
taking  a  walk  with  her  father  while  their 
breakfast  was  preparing.  The  morning  was 
delightful,   and  they  found  a  path  sufiiciently 
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trodden  to  be  dry,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
rain.  It  led  them  through  the  half-cleared 
forest  to  a  spot  of  singular  beauty,  about  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  house.  Though  they 
had  intended  a  longer  ramble,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  pause  here.  A  small,  but  rapid  "  run," 
as  clear  as  crystal,  flowed  through  a  very  nar- 
row valley,  which  was  bounded  on  either  side 
by  banks,  shaded  with  a  growth  of  flowering 
underwood,  while  the  forest  rose  dark  and  ma- 
jestic behind  them.  The  margin  of  the  stream 
was  covered  by  that  bright  herbage,  which  in 
the  early  spring  makes  some  spots  in  Virginia 
so  exquisitely  green,  seen  as  they  are  among 
the  dark  pines  and  cedars,  as  to  make  the 
remembrance  even  of  EngHsh  meadows  pale  in 
comparison.  At  one  point,  a  rude  but  pic- 
turesque hut  was  erected  exactly  across  the 
stream.  It  was  composed  of  logs,  both  roof 
and  sides ;  and  round  it  hung  the  rich  festoons 
of  the  Virginian  creeper.  Close  beside  this 
hut,  the  b*jd  of  the  stream  widened  into  a  Httle 
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bason,  around  which  three  young  negro  girls 
were  employed  in  washing  various  appurtenances 
of  the  dairy.  Five  or  six  cows  stood  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  which  two  older  girls 
were  milking.  At  the  door  of  the  hut  an  old 
negress  was  busily  engaged  in  turning  a  large 
butter  churn.  There  was  a  delightful  freshness 
in  the  w^hole  scene,  which  would  have  been 
agreeable  at  any  time ;  but  it  was  particularly 
so  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  Caroline,  after  the  night 
they  had  passed.  They  seated  themselves  on 
a  bench  near  the  old  woman,  and  began  con- 
versing with  her. 

"  You  have  a  nice  dairy  here." 

"  Es,  this  be  the  spring-house." 

"  May  I  go  in  ?"  said  Caroline. 

"  Sure  you  may,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  delightfully  cool  this  must  be  in  the 
hottest  weather !" 

"  That's  what  for  we  make  the  butter  here." 

"  Does  the  stream  never  fail  during  the 
summer  ?" 
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"  No,  it  runs  day  and  night,  always." 
"  How  handy  these  little  girls  are  at  their 
work!" 

"  Humph, — they  are  but  negurs." 
"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  a  draught  of 
new  milk,"  said  Caroline. 

The  tallest  of  the  three  bronze  maids  heard 
her,  and  rincing  a-fresh  a  small  wooden  bowl, 
which  she  had  just  deposited  on  the  grass,  she 
sprung  across  the  narrow  brook,  instead  of 
going  two  steps  out  of  her  way,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  stepping  stones,  and  tapping  one  of 
the  milkers  on  the  shoulder,  gently  insinuated 
her  bowl  so  as  to  intercept  the  rich  stream  in 
its  descent  to  the  pail;  then  returning  with 
rather  more  caution,  preserited  her  offering 
with  so  pretty  an  action,  and  so  kind  a  smile, 
that  Caroline  felt  there  might  be  both  grace 
and  beauty  in  a  "  negur." 

Mr.  Gordon  asked  many  questions  respecting 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  young  ones  said 
they  had  never  been  off  master's  ground ;  and 
the   old  woman  observed,  "  'twas  just  a  wild 
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country,  there  might  be  a  'squire  to  marry,  and 
the  like,  but  she  had  never  seen  him." 
"  Is  there  much  travelling  on  the  road  ?" 
"  Travelling?  Es,  the  canal  men." 
"  The  canal  ?  are  we  near  a  canal  then  ?" 
"  Near  enough  to  hear  the  blasting." 
"  That  must  bring  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
your  master's  house." 

"  It  brings  more  mischief  than  money.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  canal  finds  the  whisky  for 
themselves ;  I  guess  our  best  trade  vrith  them 
is  for  butter." 

"  Do  you  carry  it  to  them  ?" 
"  The  colonel  carries  it  himself." 
"  And  what  is  the  mischief  you  speak  of?" 
"  All  sorts,  master ;   they  make  no  more  of 
murdering    a    man    than    I    do   of   killing   a 
chicken." 

"  But  they  get  hanged  for  it,  I  presume, 
don't  they !" 

"  Hanged,  master  ?  What !  the  white  men  ?" 
The  old  negress   shook  her  head,  and  con- 
tinued her  churning. 
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"  I  wisli  we  were  safe  out  of  this  wild  region, 
papa  ;  it  is  not  a  country  for  a  person  situated 
like  poor  Edward  to  travel  in.  Let  us  give  up 
the  picturesque,  and  return  to  Washington." 

Mr.  Gordon  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  taking  her 
arm,  led  her  slowly  back  to  the  inn. 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  it  will  be  wiser  to  do  so," 
he  said,  "  I  almost  feel  disposed  to  hasten  to 
New  York,  and  set  oif  immediately  for  England, 
without  waiting  any  longer  for  letters." 

"  Thank  God !"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  vein  of 
heroism  in  my  character,  which  you  have  lately 
discovered  and  extolled,  is  very  nearly  worked 
out,  I  fear ;  and  I  feel  disposed  to  sit  on  a  soft 
sofa,  with  my  feet  on  a  clean  carpet,  for  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

"  Nevertheless,  dear  Caroline,  I  might  safely 
trust  to  your  not  hurrying  Edward  into  danger, 
or  difficulty,  to  obtain  these  comforts  ;  but,  in 
truth,  I  think  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  fear 
from  an  immediate  return.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  we  shall  fail  in  securing  this 
wretched  Dally,  but  I  conceive  that  my  testi- 
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mony  to  having  seen  him  alive,  will  be  sufficient 
to  clear  Darcy." 

"  I  am  no  great  lawyer,  papa,  but  if  you 
can  swear  to  his  identity,  I  can  see  no  doubt 
of  it." 

"  I  certainly  think  I  can.  He  is  grown 
stouter,  and  his  complexion  is  darker  than  when 
I  saw  him  last,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  his 
identity  notwithstanding." 

"  I  wonder  this  did  not  strike  me  before," 
said  Caroline ;  '^  had  it  occurred  to  me,  I  should 
not  have  advised  Edward's  expedition  of  this 
morning," 

"  It  would  be  safer  still  to  secure  the  fellow," 
replied  her  father,  "  and  unquestionably  we 
should  have  been  wrong  not  to  attempt  it." 

They  reached  the  parlour  of  the  little  inn  just 
as  Mrs.  Smith  had  completed  her  preparations 
for  them,  and  the  room  looked  almost  comfort- 
able with  the  embellishments  of  the  morning 
sun,  and  a  Virginian  breakfast. 

"  Have  you  seen  Dally  again  this  morning, 
Robert  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Gordon. 
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"  No,  sir,  I  have  not ;  by  what  I  hear,  he 
went  to  bed  greatly  intoxicated,  and  the  Colo- 
nel, as  they  call  him,  says  its  likely  he  may  lie 
in  bed  half  the  day." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  wake  him,  with  a  warrant, 
before  noon.  Has  the  Colonel  made  any  obser- 
vation on  the  absence  of  Lord  Darcy  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  word." 

"  Of  course  you  have  not  mentioned  it." 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  The  woman  of  the 
house  asked  me  if  all  the  folks  were  gone  out 
of  the  keeping-room ;  I  said  they  were,  and  she 
only  replied,  '  then  I'll  go  and  fix  it,'  and  she 
set  the  breakfast  immediately." 

"  Take  what  care  you  can,  then,  that  she 
does  not  enter  the  room.  When  we  have 
breakfasted,  Caroline,  we  will  return  to  the 
spring-house,  and  remain  there  till  Robert  shall 
come  to  announce  Lord  Darcy 's  return." 

His  daughter  wilHngly  agreed  to  this,  and  the 

repast  being  ended,  and  directions  given  how  to 

find  them,  they  each  took  a  traveUing  volume, 

and  saimtered  again  to  the  sweet  spot  they  had 
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visited  in  the  morning.  The  first  hour  passed 
pleasantly  enough  between  reading,  chatting, 
and  looking  about  them ;  the  second,  rather 
tediously,  though  with  the  variation  of  a  little 
walking ;  the  third,  somewhat  impatiently,  on 
the  part  of  Caroline ;  and  as  the  fourth  wore 
away,  Mr.  Gordon  became  so  restless,  and  un- 
easy, that  he  proposed  their  returning  to  the 
inn,  though  certainly  with  no  hope  of  finding 
Lord  Darcy  there. 

On  arriving  before  the  house,  they  met  the 
Colonel,  who  received  their  greeting  coldly,  and 
passed  on. 

They  then  entered  the  kitchen,  being  desirous 
of  learning  whatever  news  was  stirring,  and 
justly  considering  that  they  were  more  likely 
to  obtain  it  there,  than  in  the  aristocratic  retire- 
ment of  the  parlour. 

Mrs.  Smith  was,  as  usual,  hard  at  work, 
though  surrounded  by  many  young  slaves,  to 
whom  she  contrived  to  assign  various  tasks ;  but 
it  was  evident  she  did  not  find  that  their  labours 
enabled  her  to  discontinue  her  own.    Her  family 
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was,  in  fact,  like  many  others  in  the  northern 
part  of  Virginia,  only  a  nursery  of  slaves  for 
the  south. 

It  was  a  sort  of  breeding  farm,  and  to  bring 
this  profitable  stock  into  marketable  condition, 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  them  in  some  degree 
the  use  of  their  hands.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  business,  and  either  its  tendency  to  irritate 
the  temper,  or  the  impunity  with  which  this 
irritation  may  be  shown,  frequently  produces  in 
those  who  exercise  it,  a  disposition  of  no  very 
amiable  cast. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  not  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  and  at  the  moment  Miss  Gordon  en- 
tered her  kitchen,  she  was  still  feeling  all  ^hat 
warmth  of  indignation  which  a  free  citizen, 
whether  male  or  female,  is  apt  to  experience, 
when  a  negro  squalls  under  the  infliction  of 
punishment.  The  noisy  subject  of  this  legiti- 
mate discipline,  was  the  same  little  girl  who 
had  so  gaily  and  so  gracefully  given  Caroline 
her  bowl  of  milk  in  the  morning. 

On  seeing  her  melancholy  aspect,  and  hear- 
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ing  her  piteous  moans,  she  approached  her,  with 
her  usual  promptitude  in  doing  what  she  liked, 
and  her  usual  indiiference  as  to  what  might  be 
the  effect  on  the  standers-by. 

"  "What  has  happened  to  you,  my  poor 
chnd?" 

The  girl  gave  a  terrified  glance  at  her  mis- 
tress, but  did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Gordon  immediately  saw  that  the  indis- 
creet zeal  of  Caroline,  which  glowed  in  her 
cheek,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  was  hkely  to 
work  woe  to  the  sable  object  of  it,  and  judi- 
ciously drew  off  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Smith  by 
again  inquiring  if  the  yoimg  man  who  had  come 
there  the  night  before,  disguised  in  that  strange 
manner,  were  still  in  the  house  ? 

"  I  am  told  that  he's  lying  fast  asleep,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  with  a  smile  of  singular 
expression. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  that  young  man  before  ?" 

"  We  see  so  many  different  people  in  and 
out  here,  that  it's  no  ways  possible  to  say." 

"  He  is  so  remarkable  a  looking  person,  how- 
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ever,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "  that  I  should  think 
it  difficult  to  forget  him." 

"  May  be  so,  for  you,  but  I  have  something 
better  to  do,  than  stare  at  all  the  men  what 
comes  and  goes." 

She  then  sulkily  turned  her  back  upon  him, 
and  by  doing  so,  obtained  a  full  view  of  Caro- 
line, who  had  sat  down  on  a  stool  beside  the 
sobbing  negress,  to  whom  she  was  speaking 
with  much  kindness. 

"  You  a  lady?"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  upset  all  the  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  your  nasty  beggarly  ways,  talking  to 
them  that  fashion  ?  If  you  are  travellers,  what 
for  don't  you  travel  on  ?" 

It  is  probable  that  she  expected  no  answer  to 
this  question,  at  least,  she  did  not  wait  for  one, 
but  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  parlour,  as 
a  signal  for  them  to  make  their  exit. 

Once  more  alone  in   the   parlour,    Carohne 

languidly  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  pocket 

Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Gordon  stood  anxiously 

at  the  door  which  opened  upon  the  road ;  it  was 
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now  past  mid-day;  Lord  Darcy  had  departed 
before  six,  four  hours  was  the  time  he  had 
calculated  for  his  absence,  and  double  this 
period  had  elapsed,  yet  he  was  not  returned. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?"  at  length  exclaimed 
Caroline,  throwing  down  the  book  in  despair. 

"  I  heartily  wish  he  had  not  gone,"  replied 
her  father;  "  we  should  have  done  more  wisely, 
had  we  set  off  at  day-light,  on  our  return  to 
Washington.'* 

At  this  moment  their  servant,  who,  like 
themselves,  had  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
time  by  a  walk,  appeared  in  sight,  and  they 
both  hastened  to  meet  him,  with  as  much 
eagerness,  as  if  he  were  returning  from  some 
important  embassy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


The  common  instances  which  I  have  drawn  out  of  life,  are 
too  notorious  to  require  much  evidence. 

Sterne. 


On  inquiring  of  Robert  if  he  had  obtained  any 
farther  information  respecting  the  residence  of 
the  magistrate  to  whom  Lord  Darcy  was  gone, 
he  replied  in  the  negative,  and  in  his  turn 
questioned  his  master  with  considerable  anx- 
iety, as  to  whether  he  knew  if  Dally  were  still 
in  the  house. 

The  answers  on  both  sides  were  equally  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  Robert  had,  nevertheless, 
much  to  tell. 

He  had  strolled,  he  said,  to  the  place  where 
they  were  blasting  the  rocks  to  make  a  passage 
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for  the  canal,  and  had  entered  into  conversation 
with  some  of  the  men  there.  They  were  mostly 
Irish,  and  were  full  of  strange  stories  respecting 
the  mldness  of  the  country,  and  the  lawless 
hahits  of  the  people.  Of  a  magistrate,  they 
said,  they  had  never  heard ;  and  one  among 
them  declared  that  if  there  were  such  a  person, 
he  must  be  a  bold  man  indeed,  if  he  ventured  to 
talk  of  justice  in  a  country  where  a  white  man's 
will  was  law  and  gospel  both. 

"  And  our  host  the  Colonel,  Robert,  did  you 
obtain  any  information  respecting  him'?" 

"  They  all  knew  him  well  enough  it  seemed; 
they  said  he  was  counted  a  friendly  man  with 
the  whites, — ^but  a  devil  incarnate  with  his 
blacks." 

Mr.  Gordon  and  his  daughter  had  walked 
into  the  road  as  Robert  approached,  and  were 
returning  with  him  to  the  house,  when  Carohne 
perceived  the  young  negro  girl  who  had  so 
strongly  excited  her  compassion,  making  signs 
to  her  from  behind  a  large  water-cask,  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
10 
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She  immediately  went  up  to  her,  when  the 
girl,  retreating  entirely  behind  it,  uttered,  like 
an  oracle  from  its  shrine — 

"  Missess  tell  you  big  lie,  man  what  was  old 
woman,  gone  away  afore  sun-rise — now  go  away, 
or  I  get  flog." 

Caroline  obeyed,  and  returning  to  her  father, 
communicated  this  unpleasant  intelligence. 

It  affected  him  less  than  if  he  had  heard  it 
before  taking  his  resolution  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land without  him. 

"  I  care  not,"  he  said ;  but  as  he  spoke,  some 
painful  idea  seemed  to  cross  him,  he  coloured 
highly,  and  recalling  Robert,  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  procure  refreshment  for  them,  retired 
a  few  paces  from  Caroline,  and  spoke  to  him 
apart. 

This  was  so  very  unusual,  that  it  greatly 
alarmed  her,  she  followed  hastily,  exclaiming, 
"  Have  no  secrets  from  me,  for  God's  sake,  dear 
papa !     What  is  it  has  so  agitated  you  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Caroline,  I  know  of  nothing ;  but 
I  confess  I  am  anxious  about  Edward." 
k6 
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She  instantly  caught  the  alarm. 

"  You  fear  that  Dally  may  meet  with  him  ?'* 

"  I  feel  that  it  is  possible — and  I  will  not 
deny  that  the  idea  terrifies  me.  He  is  a  despe- 
rate villain,  and  this  is  a  scene — " 

"  Follow  him  to  the  justice." 

"It  is  my  intention,  Carohne,  and  I  was 
going    to   give   orders    to    Robert    concerning 

you." 

"  But  I  go  too,  papa,"  she  exclaimed ;  inter- 
rupting him. 

"  No,  Carohne,  no,  it  is  impossible ;  we  have 
no  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  you  surely  will 
not  insist  upon  walking  twelve  miles  ?" 

More  despondingiy  than  at  any  time  since 
her  troubles  and  her  travels  began,  Caroline 
burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  I  feel,"  she  said,  "  how  much  I  must  em- 
barrass you ;  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  wish 
or  ask  for. — To  be  left  vrith  these  hateful  slave- 
drivers,  will  be  dreadful  to  me,  and  yet  to  im- 
pede your  inquiries  would  be  most  culpable." 

Mr.  Gordon  was  greatly  distressed. 
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"  Had  we  horses,  Caroline,  I  should  not  for 
a  moment  scruple  to  propose  your  accompany- 
ing me,  though  my  object  is  so  vague,  as  to 
make  the  expedition  a  very  unpleasant  one  for 

you." 

"  Could  we  not  hire  horses  here  ?" 

**  I  will  inquire,  my  love ;  and  trust  me, 
Caroline,  it  shall  be  at  your  own  choice  whe- 
ther to  go  or  not." 

It  is  said,  that  to  give  a  lady  her  will,  is  an 
unfaiHng  way  to  please  her;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion it  did  not  seem  to  succeed.  CaroHne  still 
hung  her  head  despondingly,  and  looked  and 
felt  completely  miserable. 

We  have  often  seen  Robert  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  genius,  and  he  did  so  again  at 
this  moment ;  for  he  brought  in  a  very  respect- 
able tray  of  refreshments,  which  spite  of  the 
genuine  anxiety  that  oppressed  them,  were 
extremely  acceptable  after  their  early  breakfast. 
It  may  be  imworthy  the  dignity  of  history  to 
mention  it,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  we  are  better  able  to  encounter 
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difficulties  when  we  have  eaten  than  when  we 
are  hungry.  The  luncheon  was  converted  into 
dinner,  on  finding  they  could  have  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  a  negro  man  to  drive,  who  pro- 
fessed to  know  the  road  to  Damascus,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace.  It 
was  three  o'clock  before  they  were  ready  to 
start ;  but  as  Caesar  declared  that  the  distance 
was  "  not  much  over  twelve  miles,"  they  set  off 
without  any  fear  of  being  benighted. 

The  road  however  was  by  far  the  worst  they 
had  yet  travelled;  and  either  from  losing  his 
way,  or  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  smoother  track, 
their  black  coachman  diverged  continually  into 
the  half-cleared  forests  They  kept  an  earnest 
and  anxious  look  out  on  all  sides  in  search  of 
Lord  Darcy ;  but  he  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Gor- 
don's watch  told  them  that  three,  four,  five 
hours  were  past  since  they  had  left  the  house 
of  Colonel  Smith,  and  still  they  had  not  reached 
Damascus.  The  negro  began  to  express  some 
fear  of  having  lost  the  way ;  and  very  soon  after 
he  had  made  this  confession,  darkness,  as  com- 
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plete  as  that  of  the  night  before,  enveloped 
them.  Just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  Caro- 
line's terrors  of  evil  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  negro  were  at  their  height,  and  Mr.  Gor- 
don had  almost  abandoned  the  duty  of  combat- 
ing them,  they  were  hailed  by  a  good  humoured 
voice  close  to  the  carriage  window. 

"  I  expect  you've  got  into  an  unhandsome 
fix  here,  whoever  you  may  be ;  'tis  as  dark  as 
the  Devil's  hole  at  midnight." 

"  We  have  quite  lost  our  way,  sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  and  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you 
can  teach  us  how  to  recover  it." 

"  You  must  tell  me  first,  I  guess,  where  you 
are  going." 

"  We  are  trying  to  get  to  the  house  of  'Squire 
Butler  at  Damascus." 

"  If  that's  all,  I  can  give  you  pretty  con- 
siderable hope  that  you  won't  be  disappointed 
in  the  long  run ;  for  this  dip  as  you're  got  into 
here,  isn't  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  house." 

"  Thank  God !"  fervently  exclaimed  Caroline. 
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"  I  can  show  you  the  way,  easy,"  continued 
their  new  friend ;  "  for  I'll  turn  back,  that's  a 
fact :  this  is  no  night  to  travel  by." 

It  was  stiU,  however,  not  without  difficulty 
that  this  short  remaining  distance  was  traversed ; 
but  at  length  the  carriage  was  dragged  out  of 
the  "  dip,"  and  being  assured  that  the  guiding 
candle,  then  seen  to  twinkle  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  them,  was  burning  in  the  house 
they  wished  to  reach,  the  delighted  negro  gave 
his  weary  horses  the  lash,  and  another  moment 
brought  them  to  the  house  of  the  'squire. 

"  Sit  in  the  carriage  for  a  moment,  Caroline, 
while  I  learn  if  he  be  here." 

The  interval  tiH  this  question  was  answered 
was  one  of  dreadful  anxiety.  It  lasted  but  an 
instant. 

"  No ;  there  have  been  no  strangers  here  to- 
day," was  the  reply  his  eager  inquiry  received. 
Caroline  overheard  it,  for  the  house-door  opened 
upon  the  road,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her. 
Mr.  Gordon  remained  silently  standing  at  the 
door  for   several    minutes   after    it    had   been 
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spoken ;  he  then  returned  to  the  carriage,  and 
in  a  voice  that  showed  how  deeply  he  was 
affected,  repeated  to  her  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence. 

Poor  Caroline  had  no  word  of  comfort  to  oifer. 

This  was  decidedly  the  most  wretched  mo- 
ment they  had  known  since  their  light  boat 
had  borne  them  from  the  shores  of  England. 
What  could  they  conjecture,  but  that  Darcy 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  fearful  enemy  ? 
The  wood  was  wild  and  intricate ;  but  they  had 
traversed  it  safely,  though  in  darkness.  Lord 
Darcy  had  travelled  by  day-light,  with  a  guide 
at  least  equally  trusty,  yet  he  failed  to  arrive 
at  the  spot  he  was  so  earnestly  bent  upon 
reaching.  Neither  the  temperate  reason  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  nor  the  sanguine  spirit  of  his 
daughter,  could  point  at  any  cause  for  this, 
which  was  not  pregnant  with  terror. 

"  I  will  at  least  speak  to  this  justice,  Caro- 
hne ;  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  advise  us  what 
steps  to  take.  WiU  you  remain  in  the  carriage, 
or  enter  the  house  with  me  ?" 
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She  was  in  no  state  to  be  alone,  and  rather 
by  a  sign  than  by  words  intimated  her  wish  to 
accompany  him.  The  negro  who  had  opened 
the  door,  ushered  them,  without  any  ceremony 
of  announcement,  into  the  presence  of  the 
*squire.  He  was  sitting,  with  his  hat  on,  at  a 
small  table,  on  which  stood  whiskey,  hot  water, 
and  sugar.  He  had  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  and 
beside  him  was  placed  a  piece  of  furniture, 
probably  unknown  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
world,  called  a  spittoon.  Three  females,  who 
appeared  to  be  his  wife  and  daughters,  were 
engaged  in  making  clothes  of  that  pecuhar 
native  fabric,  which  is  worn  almost  exclusively 
by  the  slaves. 

The  'squire  pushed  his  chair  back  about  a 
foot,  and  turned  his  head  towards  the  strangers, 
but  did  not  rise.  The  females,  however,  all 
quitted  their  places,  and  civilly  desired  them 
to  be  seated.  This  being  done,  Mr.  Gordon 
opened  his  business,  by  stating  as  much  of 
Lord  Darcy's  history  as  sufficed  to  show  that 
Dally  was  a  person  he  had  reason  to  fear ;  and 
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he  then  related  the  events  of  the  last  four  and 
twenty  hours. 

"  Strange  story  as  ever  I  heard,"  observed 
the  justice.  "  Now  such  a  business  as  that 
could  never  have  happened  in  our  free  country, 
if—" 

Mr.  Gordon  was  not  in  the  cue  to  talk  or 
hear  talk  of  the  glorious  American  constitution, 
which  it  was  very  evident  was  coming  on. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  can  you  point 
out  to  me,  without  delay,  what  you  think  best 
to  be  done  under  these  circumstances?  Can 
you,  upon  the  statement  I  have  made,  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  this  Richard 
Dally?" 

The  justice  had  replaced  the  segar  in  his 
mouth,  when  Mr.  Gordon  stopped  him  at  the 
ominous  words,  "  free  country ;"  he  now  again 
removed  it,  and  having  discreetly  and  deli- 
berately made  use  of  the  spittoon,  answered 
the  question  by  another. 

"  And  do  you  really  look  to  find  a  free-born 
American  who  will  grant  a  warrant  against  a 
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man  for  all,  or  any  thing  that  you  have  told 
against  this  one  ?  Why,  I'd  hardly  do  it  if  it 
was  a  negur." 

So  saying,  he  again  put  his  segar  into  his 
mouth,  and  Mr.  Gordon  remained  perfectly  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  attempted. 
A  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued,  at  the  end 
of  which,  the  'squire  again  applied  himself  to 
the  spittoon,  and  then  addressed  Mr.  Gordon 
thus — 

"  If  you  are  suspectful  that  this  young  fellow 
has  captivated  your  friend,  I  calculate  that  your 
best  game  will  be  to  put  up  at  the  Union,  and 
wait  for  daylight ;  then  start  away  into  the 
woods,  westward,  for  'tis  there  that  these  sort 
of  jobs  are  commonly  set  about.  'Tis  Hkely 
that,  if  you  will  pay  for  him,  you  may  get  one 
of  the  negur  imps  from  the  Union,  who  knows 
every  hole  and  comer  of  the  woods,  as  well  as 
the  lash  knows  his  back.  'Twould  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  take  two,  if  you  could  get  them, 
and  if  your  man's  above  ground,  they'll  ferret 
him  out,'* 
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He  then  so  decidedly  fixed  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  the  segar  in  his  mouth,  that  it  was 
evident  he  did  not  intend  to  be  farther  dis- 
tm-bed.  Mr.  Gordon  rose,  Caroline  followed 
his  example,  and  without  another  word  from 
either  party,  they  returned  dejected  and  spirit- 
less to  the  carriage. 

"  We  must  follow  this  man  s  advice,  my  love, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  promise  much  ;  but 
what  else  can  we  do  ?" 

"  What  a  situation  are  we  now  in,"  said 
Caroline  ;  "  if  we  should  fail  to  find  him,  can  we 
doubt  what  his  fate  has  been  ?  Who  will  tell 
these  tidings  to  Emily  ?" 

"  Or  to  his  wretched  mother?"  added  Mr. 
Gordon,  in  an  accent  of  acute  sufiering. 

On  arriving  at  the  Union,  Mr.  Gordon  im- 
mediately entered  into  conversation  with  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  again  recounted  as 
much  of  the  painful  circumstance  as  he  thought 
necessary,  intreating  his  assistance  in  seeking 
Lord  Darcy,  and  offering  ample  remuneration 
for  the  trouble  it  would  occasion. 
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"It  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  American 
character,  that  ardent  and  devoted  as  is  their 
pursuit  of  money,  they  rarely  testify  much 
emotion  when  it  is  offered  to  them. 

The  host  of  the  Union  listened  with  the  na- 
tional phlegm  to  the  statement,  and  replied  that, 
"  As  to  hiring  out  a  pair  of  liis  negur  boys, 
he  had  no  objection,  and  it  was  likely  enough 
they  might  come  upon  the  fellows,  if  they  were 
any  where  about  there." 

After  consulting  with  his  daughter,  Mr.  Gor- 
don agreed  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  for  himself, 
and  the  attendance  of  two  active  young  negroes 
for  the  morrow,  and  Caroline  consented  to  re- 
main at  the  inn,  under  the  protection  of 
Robert,  while  he  made  this  almost  desperate 
attempt  to  recover  his  friend. 

The  family  supper  hour  was  luckily  past,  or 
poor  CaroHne  might  have  had  to  endure,  what 
she  most  hated,  namely  to  sit  at  the  long  uni- 
versal board,  found  spread  at  every  inn  through- 
out the  country  for  the  evening  meal.  As  it 
was,  however,   an  ample  supper  was  soon  pre- 
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pared  for  them  in  the  first  of  three  rooms 
which  rather  inconveniently  opened  one  into 
the  other,  and  which  were  allotted  for  their 
accommodation.  The  inner  room  of  the  three, 
Miss  Gordon  chose  as  her  bed-room ;  the  one 
next  to  it  was  to  be  occupied  by  her  father, 
and  the  last  chamber  of  the  suite,  in  which 
their  supper  was  laid,  was  fitted  up  as  a  "  keep- 
ing room."  The  outer  door  of  this  parlour 
opened  upon  an  external  balcony,  which  ran 
across  the  back  of  the  house.  The  meal  was 
a  sad  one,  and  they  soon  separated  for  the 
night. 

Extreme  fatigue  both  of  body  and  spirits,  soon 
overpowered  the  heavy  anxiety  of  poor  Caroline, 
and  she  slept  profoundly;  but  her  father  was 
less  fortunate,  and  lay  revolving,  miserably 
enough,  the  very  serious  cause  he  had  to  be 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Lord  Darcy. 

More  than  one  hour  had  passed  in  this  restless 
and  painful  occupation,  and  sleep  at  last  had 
nearly  brought  him  temporary  relief,  when  he 
was  roused  by  the  sound  of  low  and  cautious 
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voices  from  the  adjoining  room.  He  raised 
himself  in  his  bed,  and  saw  light  through  the 
opening  beneath  the  door.  The  voices  con- 
tinued to  murmur,  for  some  time  indistinctly ; 
but  at  length  the  speakers  approached  the  door 
of  his  chamber,  and  after  a  moment's  silence 
he  distinctly  heard, 

"  He  is  asleep !"  Another  moment  of  silence 
followed. 

"  Quite  sure  !"  was  pronounced  at  the  very 
key-hole. 

Mr.  Gordon  held  his  breath,  and  soon,  to  his 
unspeakable  horror,  heard  the  sharpening  of 
a  knife. 

"  Now  for  it  then!"  was  plainly  uttered, 
though  still  in  a  whisper. 

"  I'll  help  you,  by  G — d,''  exclaimed  another, 
and  at  the  same  moment  steps  seemed  to  ap- 
proach the  door. 

Mr.  Gordon  sprung  from  his  bed,  and  con- 
ceiving the  darkness  of  his  room  would  give 
him  no  chance  of  defence,  or  escape,  he  rushed 
to  the  door,  which  he  opened  with  some  diffi- 
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culty,  and  on  entering  the  supper-room,  saw 
the  tahle  still  spread,  and  a  candle  burning 
on  it;  but  he  stood  alone  in  the  half  lighted 
apartment.  The  outer  door  was  open,  and  he 
passed  through  it  into  the  balcony ;  but  still  no 
living  being  appeared,  nor  did  any  sound  reach 
his  ears.  He  again  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  almost  persuaded  that  he  had  slept,  and 
dreamt  the  noises  he  had  heard.  The  remains 
of  the  wood  fire  still  burned  upon  the  hearth, 
and  chilled  by  his  unprepared  exposure  to  the 
night  air,  he  approached  and  stirred  up  the 
embers. 

As  he  did  so,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the 
sound  of  heavy  breathing  near  him.  The  tongs 
he  had  used  were  still  in  his  hand,  he  grasped 
them  firmly,  but  looked  around  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover whence  the  noise  proceeded.  The  same 
sound  still  reached  him,  at  intervals,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  possibly  be  the 
breathing  of  a  sleeping  dog.  To  ascertain  this, 
he  took  the  candle  from  the  table,  and  com- 
menced a  search  round  the  room,  but  nothing 
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living  met  his  eye.  Again  he  listened,  and 
again  he  distinctly  heard  it. 

"  It  must  be  from  under  the  table,"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  and  at  the  same  moment  thrust 
the  tongs  beneath  the  long  table-cloth  which 
depended  to  the  floor.  A  dismal  howl  followed, 
but  the  note  was  human,  and  in  an  instant  the 
dressing-gown  which  he  had  thrown  hastily 
around  him,  was  seized  upon  in  half  a  dozen 
different  places,  and  as  many  black  faces  peep- 
ing from  beneath  the  white  drapery  appeared 
before  him. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  no  coward,  but  he  certainly 
felt  some  touch  of  terror  at  this  moment;  it 
was  soon  chased,  however,  by  the  chorus  of 
voices  which  proceeding  from  eight  negroes, 
who  now  made  their  appearance  fi'om  different 
points  round  the  table,  assailing  him  vrith  a 
universal  cry  of,  "  Please  forgive  us,  massa !" 

He  instantly  comprehended  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  fear ;  but  it  required  more 
time  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  scene. 

"  What  are  you  here  for  ?"  he  demanded. 
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A  sort  of  repressed  titter  was  the  only 
answer. 

He  repeated  the  question  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity, adding,  "  If  you  will  not  explain  to  me 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  I  shall  immediately  call 
up  your  master." 

This  threat  effectually  silenced  the  giggle, 
which  had  given  to  view  eight  goodly  rows  of 
snow  white  teeth,  and  a  female  of  the  party, 
starting  from  the  kneeling  position  in  which 
she  had  crawled  from  beneath  the  table-cloth, 
approached  him  with  clasped  hands,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  No !  no  !  for  Jesus  Christ's  good  sake  don't 
tell." 

The  extremity  of  her  terror  instantly  dis- 
armed the  anger  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Fear  nothing  from  me,  my  poor  girl,  I  only 
want  to  know  what  you  are  all  doing  here  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  eat  a  bit  of  supper  after  the 
gentlefolks  have  done  finished." 

"  Eat   supper   at  this   time   of  night  ?  why 
did  you  not  come  and  take  it  away  before  ?" 
l2 
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"  'Cause  of  the  cow-hide,"  answered  a  boy, 
"  but  we  be  all  rightdown  hungry,  and  if  you'U 
just  let  we  eat  a  little  bit  what  you  left,  massa 
would  never  know  it." 

"  Eat  away  then,"  said  Mr.  Gordon  good- 
humour  edly,  "  only  don't  make  more  noise  than 
is  needful,  and  take  care  of  the  candle." 

So  saying  he  retreated  to  his  own  room, 
amid  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the  sable 
party.  This  adventure,  by  turning  his  thoughts 
from  the  painful  subject  which  had  before  occu- 
pied them,  was  favourable  to  his  repose,  and 
despite  of  the  irrepressible  glee  of  the  black 
revellers,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  and  rested  soundly 
till  near  day-hght. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


On  horror's  head,  horrors  accumulate. — Shakspeare. 


Before  we  follow  farther  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Gordon's  pursuit,  we  will  return  to  the  object 
of  it,  and  briefly  state  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  Lord  Darcy's  return  to  his  friends. 

It  was  still  scarcely  light,  when  the  driver 
announced  at  the  outer  door  of  the  room  in 
which  the  harassed  party  were  assembled,  that 
his  horses  were  ready  in  the  barn.  The  American 
traveller  knows  that  the  bringing  round  horses 
to  the  door,  is  considered  as  a  very  unnecessary 
punctilio,  at  least  by  the  whites  of  the  western 
world.  Lord  Darcy  shook  hands  with  his 
friends,  and  departed. 
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He  found  his  companion,  who  never  dreamed 
that  his  office  was  that  of  an  attendant,  ex- 
tremely conversible,  and  communicative.  He 
related  many  comical  stories  of  "  men  what  had 
butchered  other  men  'cause  of  a  spite  about  a 
vote  at  the  caucus,  or  a  shot  at  a  turkey,"  and  in 
this  manner  beguiled  the  first  ten  miles  of  the 
way  to  Damascus.  At  this  point  the  road  made 
a  fork,  and  Zadoc  Tomkins  confessed  he  "  dubi- 
ated"  which  prong  of  it  he  ought  to  follow. 

"  Are  there  wild  beasts  here  ?"  asked  Lord 
Darcy,  "  I  could  almost  swear  that  I  saw  large 
eyes  glaring  upon  me  from  that  thicket." 

"  No,  no,  my  man,  never  you  fear  beasts  ; 
but  'tis  natural  to  the  English  to  feel  a  little 
fearsomeness  in  America." 

"  There  he  goes,  however,"  said  Lord  Darcy, 
pushing  his  horse  forward,  "  I  saw  the  boughs 
bend  before  him  as  he  ran  off." 

"  There  may  be  a  wolf  or  so,"  answered  Tom- 
kins,  "  but  I  should  hardly  have  calculated  upon 
finding  'em  so  near  the  road  neither." 

**  Whatever  it  be,  it  has  got  clear  away," 
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said  Lord  Darcy,  returning  from  the  bushes 
among  which  he  had  entered  as  far  as  his  horse 
could  go. 

**  At  any  rate,"  observed  Tomkins,  "  I  expect 
we  had  best  take  t'other  tract ;  not  that  I  fear 
the  worst  beast  in  Virginia,  but  I  count  where 
there  are  wolves,  there  is  no  great  likelihood  of 
finding  men,  and  I'd  wager  as  that  road  don't 
hold  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

Lord  Darcy  yielded  to  this  logic,  and  the 
more  readily,  as  he  had  no  reason  for  preferring 
either ;  both  were  beautifully  wild,  and  had 
that  gentle  curve,  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  which  herds  and  flocks  are  as  sure  to 
take,  as  if  they  hated  a  straight  line,  as  heartily 
as  Claude  or  Calcot  could  do. 

The  path  they  now  followed  was  probably 
formed  by  no  other  artificers,  for  despite  the 
prophecy  of  Zadoc,  it  soon  di\'ided  ofi",  first 
into  stripes,  of  grass  and  gravel,  then  into  well 
trod  turf,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  point  where  they  had  entered  it,  no 
trace  of  a  road  could  be  seen,  save  that  the 
l4 
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forest  "was  still  divided  by  a  grassy  opening. 
He  who  professed  to  be  the  guide,  stopped 
short. 

"  This  will  never  do/'  said  he ;  "  Damascus  is 
a  considerable  handsome  place :  a  matter  of  a 
score  of  houses,  besides  the  hotel;  this  can 
never  be  the  road  to  it,  and  we  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  quite  near.  I  calculate,  young  man, 
that  you  saw  more  than  was  in  sight  when  you 
hailed  a  wolf  behind  there  in  the  thicket.  Any 
how,  I  guess  we  must  turn  back  again."  And 
so  saying,  he  deliberately  veered  round  vdth- 
out  farther  consultation.  Lord  Darcy,  before 
he  followed  the  example,  trotted  on  a  few 
yards  to  command  another  turn  of  the  winding 
glade.  It  was  one  of  those  spots  which  set  the 
imagination  to  work,  and  makes  the  traveller 
long  to  penetrate  its  recesses,  though  it  offers 
no  other  temptation  than  its  own  green  lone- 
liness. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  lingerer 
thought  he  had  not  paused  for  nothing,  for 
just  as  he  too  was  about  to   turn  his  horse  s 
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head,  he  saw  a  man  spring  from  the  bushes  into 
the  open  space  before  him.  Lord  Darcy  called 
to  him,  and  begged  he  would  direct  him  into 
the  road  to  Damascus.  The  man  nodded,  to 
show  that  he  heard  him,  and  then  pointed  for- 
ward into  the  forest. 

"  Will  this  green  opening  lead  there  ?"  reit- 
erated Lord  Darcy. 

The  person  he  addressed  again  stretched  his 
arm  onward  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
walking,  and  strode  rapidly  forward. 

Lord  Darcy  now  turned  back  to  seek  his 
guide,  whom  he  found  waiting  rather  impa- 
tiently on  the  spot  where  he  had  halted ;  but  on 
hearing  that  a  man  was  before  them,  who  knew 
the  way,  he  willingly  yielded  the  office  of  guide, 
and  turned  to  seek  the  information  he  was  forced 
to  confess  he  wanted. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  within  sight  of 

the  walker,  and  Lord  Darcy  rode  forward  to 

renew  his  questions ;  when  just  as  he  reached 

him,  the  fellow  seized  the  horse's  bridle  with 
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one  hand,  while  with  a  sudden  jerk  he  dragged 
him  to  the  ground  with  the  other. 

The  astonished  guide  halted  for  a  moment, 
but  was  then  pushing  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  his  companion,  when  he  was  himself  as  rudely 
assaulted  by  two  negroes,  who  darted  upon  him 
from  the  bushes.  While  one  of  these  succeeded 
in  effectually  securing  his  arms,  the  other  ran 
to  the  assistance  of  the  villain  who  had  attacked 
Lord  Darcy. 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  assault  had  ren- 
dered his  overthrow  easy,  but  he  instantly 
rallied,  and  would  speedily  have  recovered  his 
freedom,  had  not  his  arms  been  pinioned  from 
behind  by  this  new  comer. 

"  As  I  am  a  man,"  exclaimed  poor  Zadoc, 
"  them  be  the  same  boots  I  told  of  yesterday." 

Lord  Darcy  gazed  in  earnest  scrutiny  on  the 
ruffian  who  had  first  seized  upon  him,  and  from 
amid  the  bush  of  red  hair  which  bristled  under 
his  hat,  encountered  the  large  bright  eyes  of 
Dally. 
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The  wretch  laughed  aloud,  and  tossing  his 
wig  into  the  air,  said,  "  Disguises  may  be  pretty 
well  done  with  between  us  two,  for  the  future, 
Master  Darcy.  You  see  me,  and  you  know  me 
too.  That  is,  you  know  I  am  Richard  Dally — 
but  you  don't  know,  yet,  how  nobly  Richard 
Dally  pays  his  debts." 

The  figures  of  Emily,  and  of  his  mother, 
swam  before  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  young 
man ;  at  once  he  knew  his  destiny,  and  sought 
no  longer  to  avert  what  he  felt  was  inevitable. 

"  Do  not  hurt  that  poor  man.  Dally,"  said 
he,  "  his  blood  can  bring  you  no  profit ;  pray 
let  him  go." 

"  What !  to  fetch  Gordon  to  help  you  again 
out  of  my  clutches,  Master  Darcy  ?  Fie  upon 
my  manners,  though — Master  Darcy,  indeed ! 
take  off  your  hats,  good  fellows,  this  is  a  Right 
Honourable  Lord — the  Earl  of  Darcy :  a  noble 
lord,  that  ought,  by  rights,  to  have  his  foot 
upon  our  necks : — he  got  mine  under  him  once, 
and  may  the  bottomless  pit  catch  me  if  I  cry 
not  quits  before  we  part  again." 
l6 
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The  three  men  then  set  their  prisoners  on 
the  horses,  tying  their  legs  tightly  together 
under  the  saddles ;  this  done,  Dally  tossed  a 
bridle  to  each  of  his  blacks,  bringing  up  the 
procession  himself  with  a  long  whip,  with  which 
he  pretended  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
party. 

Tomkins  remonstrated  loudly  at  the  obvious 
injustice  of  "  captivating  him,  only  because  he 
was  in  company  with  a  lord,"  but  he  was  soon 
reduced  to  silence  by  a  skilful  touch  of  the  in- 
solent Daily's  whip.  Lord  Darcy  spoke  not  a 
word. 

They  pursued  their  way  in  this  manner  for 
about  a  mile,  when  the  open  glade  suddenly 
ended  in  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  round 
which  the  thick  forest  trees,  and  impenetrable 
underwood^  clustered. 

The  negroes  who  led  the  horses,  forced  them 
through  an  almost  imperceptible  opening,  close 
beside  this  water,  and  having  once  entered  there, 
they  found  space  sufficient  for  a  horse  to  pro- 
ceed, without  inconvenience,  along  the  margin 
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of  this  gigantic  pool,  but  having  a  thick  skreen 
of  matted  bushes  dividing  them  from  it.  This 
warm  and  stifling  path  continued  for  some  hun- 
dred yards,  and  abruptly  terminated  by  reach- 
ing an  enormous  walnut  tree,  on  either  side  of 
which  grew  a  mass  of  tangled  vines  and  honey- 
suckles :  Dally  cried  "  Halt,"  in  the  voice  of  a 
commander,  and  the  horses  were  stopped. 

"  Now,  Solon,  untie  the  legs  of  his  honour- 
able lordship,  and  let  us  stow  him  away  within ; 
— leave  alone  t'other  gentleman  for  a  minute, 
Billy, — he'll  stay  till  we  come  for  him — legs  and 
arms  tied  that  fashion,  don't  help  runaways, 
you  know  that,  Billy."  The  young  ruffian  then 
made  his  way  through  the  leafy  barrier,  which 
though  impervious  in  appearance,  was  in  reality 
very  easily  pushed  aside,  and  his  two  agents 
followed,  bearing  Lord  Darcy  between  them. 
It  was  difficult  to  perceive  where  the  woodland 
walk  ended,  and  where  the  human  dwelling 
began. 

The  latter  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
thickly  matted  bower,  lined  on  the  sides  with 
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skins  of  the  buiFalo,  but  having  no  other  roof 
than  what  the  closely  knit  boughs  of  cedars 
and  hemlock  afforded.  At  no  point  did  it  much 
exceed  six  feet  in  breadth,  but  it  was  too  long 
for  the  light  admitted  at  the  entrance  to  reach 
its  extremity,  which  would  have  been  in  nearly 
total  darkness,  had  not  a  fire  blazed  within 
what  appeared  a  shapeless  mass  of  stones,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  securely  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  a  chimney. 

Various  objects  scattered  through  this  long 
chamber,  showed  that  it  was  inhabited,  and 
towards  the  end  of  it,  masses  of  dried  leaves 
and  blankets,  gourds,  and  casks  of  various 
sizes,  wild  turkeys,  and  joints  of  venison,  sus- 
pended from  the  living  roof,  a  large  heap  of 
corn-cobs,  and  above  all,  the  mingled  odours 
of  rum,  whiskey,  and  a  negro  wardrobe,  made  it 
evident  that  it  was  one  of  those  sylvan  dwelling- 
places,  which,  despite  the  close  hunting  of  the 
planters,  have  been  found  for  months  together 
to  afford  a  safe  hiding-place  for  the  runaway 
slaves  of  Virginia. 
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On  reaching  the  space  before  the  fire,  which 
was  somewhat  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  dwell- 
ing, Dally  again  cried  "  Halt !"  adding,  "  Hold 
him  fast,  negurs,  till  I  can  look  at  him." 

He  then  took  a  lamp  from  a  stool,  that  served 
as  a  table,  and  having  lighted  it,  he  held  it 
close  to  Lord  Darcy,  gazing  earnestly  at  him 
for  several  minutes, 

"  Now  I  am  paid  !"  he  exclaimed,  at  length ; 
"  I  have  seen  men  look  grim,  because  they  were 
starving  ;  and  others  as  white  as  their  own  liver, 
because  they  were  going ,  to  be  hanged ;  I  have 
seen  the  ghastly  faces  of  a  whole  ship's  crew, 
just  as  their  vessel  was  sucked  into  the  sea 
beneath  them  : — I  saw  it,  and  was  saved,  that 
I  might  look  on  one  ten  times  more  wretched 
than  any  of  them!  Yes,  my  noble  lord,"  he 
continued,  with  horrid  gaiety,  "  your  lordship 
has  brought  your  pigs,  no,  I  beg  pardon,  your 
lordship  has  brought  your  chickens  to  a  bad 
market.  Don't  you  think  it  might  have  been 
as  well  to  let  Dick  Dally  alone,  please  your 
lordship  ?     But,  if  I  am  not  forgetting  myself 
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altogether ! — here  have  I  hired  a  house  on  pur- 
pose to  have  the  honour  of  your  noble  lordship's 
company,  and  I  keep  you  standing." 

Then  bringing  forward  a  cask,  he  placed  it 
against  a  large  tree,  which  made  an  interior 
pillar  of  the  dwelling,  took  some  strong  cords 
from  a  branch  above  his  head,  and  approaching 
his  victim,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  with 
savage  violence,  forced  him  to  sit  down  upon  it. 

"  Now  lend  me  a  hand,  boys ;  here,  Solon, 
hold  this  end  fast ;  and  you,  Billy,  my  man, 
canter  away,  round,  and  round,  and  round,  till 
his  lordship  is  as  snug  as  a  spliced  mast.'* 

While  his  agents  were  following  these  in- 
structions. Dally  placed  the  legs  of  the  unhappy 
sufferer  against  the  cask  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  every  turn  of  the  rope  bound  them  more 
tightly  and  painfully  to  it.  He  then  loosened 
the  fastenings  of  his  arms,  and  secured  them  in 
like  manner  against  the  tree.  This  done,  he 
again  indulged  in  a  long  and  earnest  look  upon 
the  object  of  his  vengeance. 

"  I  never  saw  a  lord  look  more  as  I  could 
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wish.  I  say,  Billy,  Solon,  what  are  you  think- 
ing of — make  him  a  few  bows,  can't  you  ?" 

While  the  negroes  bent  in  mockery  before 
him,  Dally  filled  a  goxurd  with  spirits,  and  drank 
it  ofi". 

"  Here's  to  your  honourable  lordship's  health 
and  strength,  for  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
come ;  during  that  time  I  mean  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  your  lordship  according 
to  my  fancy  ;  and  then — I  will  make  over  your 
right  honourable  flesh  and  bones  to  all  the 
wolves  and  wild  cats  in  Virginia." 

So  saying,  he  again  filled  the  gourd,  and 
drank  the  whole  contents ;  after  which  he 
handed  it  to  the  negroes,  and  told  them  they 
might  quench  their  thirst  before  they  set  about 
more  business. 

Whilst  they  availed  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission. Dally  communicated  his  intentions 
respecting  the  other  prisoner. 

"  I  say,  boys,  I  don't  mean  to  butcher  that 
other,  only  to  keep  him  close  till  our  job's  done 
here, — but  he  must  not  see  the  manner  of  it. 
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neither ;  I'll  behave  like  a  gentleman  to  him, 
because  I  like  the  Americans ;  I  will  only  just 
keep  him  tied  outside  the  other  end  of  your 
hiding-place,  and  when  we  go  to  supper,  you 
shall  carry  him  plenty  of  venison  and  whiskey. 
When  my  lord  here  is  settled  with,  his  lordship 
shall  be  handed  out  at  the  opening  behind  the 
chimney ;  and,  on  second  thoughts,  we'll  just 
lay  him  quietly  in  the  Big  Water,  as  you  call 
it ;  though  'tis  a  shameful  cheating,  too,  of  the 
buzzards  and  the  wolves." 

Although  the  liquor  he  had  drank  had  already 
affected  him,  he  did  not  pay  his  intended  visit 
to  Tomkins,  till  he  had  taken  a  third  draught, 
then  shouting,  "  Come,  my  lads  !"  he  returned 
to  seek  him.  He  was  a  good  deal  startled  by 
finding  one  horse  only,  quietly  feeding  before 
the  entrance  to  his  retreat ;  the  other,  with  his 
rider,  had  disappeared. 

It  was  evident  that  Tomkins,  during  the  long 
interval  in  which  he  had  been  left  to  his  own 
devices,  had  found  means  to  disentangle  his 
limbs,  and  escape. 
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"  Never  you  mind,"  said  Dally,  turning  round 
upon  the  negroes,  who  looked  rather  blank  on 
perceiving  that  part  of  their  work  had  failed. — 
"  Never  you  mind,  I'll  get  you  off,  as  I  pro- 
mised, if  you  do  but  stand  to  what  I  order 
about  the  other — and  that  won't  be  much." 

Had  not  Dally  been  abeady  considerably  in- 
toxicated, he  would  probably  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  sparing  his  victim  the  prolonged 
suffering  he  had  planned ;  but  it  seemed  not 
to  occur  to  him,  that  the  man  who  had  escaped 
might  return  before  he  secured  his  own  retreat. 
He  went  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
Lord  Darcy,  and  with  half  drunken  bustle 
began  preparations  for  supper. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  negroes  supplied  all  the 
defects  of  their  kitchen,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  they  were  devouring  an  excellent  meal. 
Lord  Darcy  meanwhile  remained  silent  and 
motionless,  amidst  all  the  gibes  and  insults  of 
his  savage  foe,  who,  from  time  to  time,  seasoned 
his  repast  by  the  utterance  of  some  brutal  jest. 
Dally  had  placed  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  have  a  full  view  of  his  victim,  and  for  some 
time  appeared  keenly  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  him;  but  by  degrees  his  attention 
relaxed,  his  voice  grew  thick,  his  eyes  dim,  and 
he  WBLS  fast  sinking  into  the  last  stage  of  in- 
toxication; when  upon  once  more  lifting  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  and  raising  his  eyes  as  he 
said,  "  Another  health  to  my  lord,"  he  was 
almost  sobered,  by  seeing  that  Lord  Darcy 
was  no  longer  capable  of  feehng  any  thing 
he  could  inflict.  He  started  to  his  feet,  ex- 
claiming, 

"  What !  dead !  and  I  not  see  his  mortal 
agony?  You  black  scoundrels,  you  shall  pay 
for  this.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  damned 
lord  was  dying  ?" 

"  Him  isn't  dead,  may  be,  master,"  said  Billy, 
"  but  him  is  in  a  dead  swoon,  'cause  the  ropes 
is  tight." 

Dally  cut  the  cords  that  bound  him,  with 
savage  eagerness,  and  kad  soon  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  negro  was  right.  It  was  many 
hours,   however,    before    animation   was    fully 
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restored ;  and  not  all  the  wantonness  of  insult, 
with  which  he  had  previously  assailed  him, 
proved  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  so  much  as 
did  the  care  with  which  he  now  watched  and 
cherished  the  symptoms  of  returning  Kfe. 

"  If  master  wants  to  kill  the  man,  why  don't 
he  do  it  outright?"  said  the  puzzled  negro. 
"  Peep  out,  master,  behind  the  chimney ;  I  see 
daylight.  "We  ought  to  be  off,  master,  to  the 
sea  shore." 

"  Kill  him  now,  you  black  idiot  ?  There 
would  be  no  more  pleasure  in  it  than  in  killing 
a  rat.  Come  what  will  of  it,  he  shall  know 
me,  and  feel  me,  and  tremble  under  my  hands, 
before  I  make  an  end  of  him." 

The  habitual  awe  of  a  white  man,  and  the 
hope  of  freedom,  which  he  stood  pledged  to 
obtain  for  them,  silenced  the  remonstrances  of 
the  slaves ;  and  they  remained  standing  heavily 
tranquil  beside  the  bed  of  leaves  on  which  lay 
the  pale  and  motionlauS  Lord  Darcy.  The 
villain  Dally  was  on  his  knees  beside  him;  a 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  gourd  filled  with  water 
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in  the  other,  which  he  had  repeatedly  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  make  him  swallow. 
He  now  set  down  the  lamp,  and  raising  Lord 
Darcy  upon  his  arm,  threw  water  copiously 
over  his  face  and  bosom.  What  had  before 
been  ineffectual,  or  at  least  had  produced  only 
a  temporary  effect,  now  seemed  to  restore  him 
entirely.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  raising  him- 
self from  the  arm  which  supported  him,  looked 
once  more  with  consciousness  on  the  scene. 
Again  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  though  evidently 
not  relapsing  into  insensibiUty,  remained  si- 
lent, and  without  moving.  Dally  watched  him 
closely. 

"  His  paleness  is  no  sign ;  he  was  always  a 
whey-faced  paltroon." 

Lord  Darcy  raised  his  hand,  and  passed  it 
across  his  brow. 

"  That  will  do,"  cried  the  monster ;  "  now, 
my  lads,  we  will  set  about  it." 

"  What's  to  do,  master  ?"  said  one  of  the 
blacks,  his  teeth  chattering  with  horror  as  he 
spoke. 

10 
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"  Hold  your  fool's  tongue.  I'll  settle  him, 
and  never  ask  your  help,  you  shaking  ape." 

Dally  had  risen  from  his  knees;  the  effect 
of  the  deep  draughts  he  had  taken  through  the 
night  was  suspended  by  the  intensity  of  his 
interest  in  the  business  before  him ;  and  it  was 
with  no  appearance  of  intoxication  that  he 
examined  the  knives  which  lay  on  a  stool  near 
the  fire. 

"  These  wont  do,"  he  said  at  last,  *^  they 
are  as  blunt  as  their  handles. — By  the  living 
God,  I'll  hang  him ;  that  will  be  justice,  for 
'twas  no  fault  of  his. that  he  did  not  murder 
me." 

For  some  minutes  he  was  occupied  in  ex- 
amining the  capabiUties  of  the  place  for  this 
new  project ;  then  taking  an  axe  from  the  floor, 
he  gave  it  to  one  of  the  blacks,  saying, 

"  Cut  me  a  pole,  Billy,  long  enough  to  reach 
between  these  two  branches ;  see,"  pointing  to 
the  tree  already  mentioned,  "  here's  famous 
good  places  to  hold  it.  Creep  out  this  way, 
and  cut  for  your  life." 
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Billy  took  the  axe,  and  made  his  way  out  at 
the  opening  behind  the  chimney. 

Dally  awaited  his  return  with  his  eyes  im- 
moveably  fixed  on  the  face  of  Lord  Darcy.  It 
was  of  a  less  deadly  hue  than  it  had  been  an 
hour  before,  but  it  offered  not  to  the  barbarian 
who  gazed  upon  it,  any  trace  of  the  suffering 
he  hoped  to  read  there.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
but  his  lips  moved  slightly,  as  he  breathed  a 
prayer  for  fortitude,  for  himself,  for  his  mother, 
and  for  Emily.  The  negro  returned  with  sufii- 
cient  quickness  to  show  that  he  had  set  to  work 
under  the  spur  of  terror. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  two  black  agents. 
Dally  speedily  arranged  every  thing  for  the 
horror  he  meditated  ;  but  some  touch  of  human 
feeling  shook  his  nerves  as  he  approached  his 
victim.  He  stopped,  and  turning  his  eyes  away, 
said, 

"  Give  me  a  drink  of  whiskey,  Solon." 

The  trembhng  slave  obeyed ;  and  when  DaUy 
had  drained  the  cup,  he  stood  a  moment,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  as  if  waiting  to  feel  the  effects 
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of  it.  The  reckless  madness  came;  with  a 
frightful  shout  he  uttered,  "Now  then!"  and 
sprung  towards  Lord  Darcy. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


I'm  glad  I  come  this  way  so  happily. — Shakspeare. 


On  taking  leave  of  his  daughter  for  the  night, 
Mr.  Gordon  had  told  her,  that  when  she  arose 
in  the  morning,  she  would  find  he  had  been 
long  set  off  on  his  anxious  expedition  ;  and  he 
kept  his  word.  The  negroes,  whose  furtive 
jollity  he  had  so  good-humouredly  endured, 
swore  that  he  was  "  a  right  down  gentleman, 
and  they  would  serve  him  by  night  and  by  day 
for  love,  and  that  barefoot." 

He  therefore  not  only  found  the  two  lads 
who  were  appointed  to  attend  him,  ready  to 
start,  but  his  horse  was  actually  led  roimd  to 
the  door  five  minutes  before  he  had  finished 
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the  breakfast  which  Robert's  attention  had 
provided  for  him.  The  light  was  still  imper- 
fect when  he  mounted  it.  Preceded  by  the 
two  negroes  on  foot,  he  entered  almost  imme- 
diately into  the  thick  forest  which  surrounded 
the  little  town  of  Damascus. 

They  penetrated  to  a  part  of  it  so  thickly 
grown,  that  without  their  pilotage  he  could 
never  have  arrived  there ;  and  then  the  eldest 
lad  made  him  a  sign  to  stop,  and  after  consult- 
ing with  his  companion,  informed  him,  that 
they  were  already  "  close  upon  a  curious  nook 
what  they  know'd,  and  that  they  would  take 
him  there,  if  his  worship  would  promise  not  to 
tell  about  it." 

"  And  why  not,  my  good  fellows?  Why 
should  we  make  a  secret  of  the  places  we  look 
into?" 

"  His  worship  don't  keep  slaves,  Pompey, 
that's  why  he  don't  know ; — but  you  was  kind 
to  the  negurs  last  night,  and  that's  why  we  all 
agreed  to  trust  you  into  Sambo's  den,  as  the 
place  is  called;  and  that's  where  never  white 
M  2 
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man  got  before,  unless  him  you  look  for  is 
looked  there." 

"  Trust  me,  lads,  I  will  betray  nothing ;  but 
leave  no  place  unexamined  that  you  think 
Hkely  to  hide  mischief." 

They  nodded  with  an  intelligent  expression 
to  each  other,  and  darted  forward  again  with  a 
fleetness  that  it  was  difficult  to  equal  on  horse- 
back, through  the  thick  underwood.  An  hour 
of  this  rough  travelling  brought  them  to  a  spot 
where  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  on  horse- 
back, and  extremely  difficult  to  do  so  on  foot. 

"  "Where  is  we  now,  Pompey  ?"  said  one  of 
the  scouts,  addressing  the  other, 

**  Sure-ly,  we  is  lost,"  replied  his  com- 
panion. 

Indescribably  vexed,  Mr.  Gordon  questioned 
the  lads  severely  on  their  reasons  for  having 
taken,  and  so  long  following,  this  path.  It  was 
with  a  simphcity  too  natural  to  be  mistaken, 
that  the  poor  lads  protested  their  innocence  of 
any  intention  to  deceive  him. 

"  We  is  true,  we  is  true,  master,   but  we 
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take  wrong  turn,"  said  Pompey.     "  Them  have 
cut  houghs  away  on  purpose,  sure-ly." 

"  That's  it,  master,"  added  Jupiter. 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  next  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Gordon. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  next,  Pompey  ?"  echoed 
Jupiter. 

"  Let's  go  back  to  the  big  hemlock,  what  we 
turns  round,  and  then  turn  t'other  way,"  an- 
swered Pompey. 

Vexed  and  disheartened,  Mr.  Gordon  could 
propose  nothing  better;  and  therefore  silently 
turned  his  horse  about  to  follow  his  mortified 
guides  in  their  retreat. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,"  whispered  one  of  the 
blacks,  taking  hold  of  the  horse's  bridle. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  startled. 

"  What  mean  you,  boy  ?"  said  he,  endeavour- 
ing to  push  forward  his  horse. 

"  Now  bide  you  still,  for  the  love  of  God," 
ejaculated  Jupiter;  but  in  the  same  subdued 
tone,  "  bide  still,  or  'tis  like  enough  you'll  be 
murdered." 
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Though  very  uncertain  as  to  the  intentions 
of  his  black  attendants,  Mr.  Gordon  thought  it 
best  to  comply  ;  but  his  doubts  of  their  honesty 
were  frightfully  increased,  by  seeing  a  large 
black  visage  staring  at  him  from  behind  a 
juniper  bush,  which  was  close  upon  his  path. 
Here  were  three  to  one,  and  the  youngest  and 
weakest  among  them  no  contemptible  adver- 
sary. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  not  set 
out  upon  this  perilous  expedition  unarmed;  a 
pair  of  pocket-pistols  were  secured  upon  his  sad- 
dle, but  the  idea  of  using  them  was  dreadful. 

"  Jupiter,"  said  he  to  the  boy,  who  still  held 
his  rein,  "  if  you  are  false  to  me,  I  must  shoot 

you." 

"  *Tis  poor  Billy  Johnson,"  exclaimed  Jupiter, 
letting  go  the  bridle,  and  springing  to  the  bush, 
without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
threat. 

**  What  for,  Billy  Johnson,  be  you  here  ?" 
"  Now  then,  God  is  good  to  me,  and  I  will 
be  a  Christian,"  said  the  man  thus  addressed ; 
"  come   with   me    this   moment,    negurs,    and 
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white,  'tis  all  one;  come,  and  save  his  poor 
life.     I  stole  out,  I  could  not  bear  it,  Jupiter." 

And  the  poor  fellow  sobbed  with  emotion,  as 
he  dragged  his  friend  Jupiter  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  beckoned  Pompey,  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  aKghted  from  his  horse, 
to  follow  them, 

"  Where  is  we  going,  Billy  ?"  said  Jupiter. 

"  To  Sambo's  den,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but 
don't  speak,  for  your  life." 

"  I  knew  we  was  close  to  it,"  burst  triumph- 
antly from  the  hps  of  Jupiter;  but  an  ex- 
pressive sign  from  his  friend  stopped  him,  and 
they  all  followed  with  the  same  cautious  step 
till  they  reached  what  appeared  a  mass  of  rock, 
surrounded  with  brambles. 

"  Now  then,  follow  boldly !"  said  Johnson, 
aloud,  as  he  rushed  quickly  forward  through 
the  yielding  briars. 

Mr.  Gordon  eagerly  followed,  with  the  two 

lads  close  at  his  heels.     A  few  moments  more, 

and  it  would  have  been  too  late.     Lord  Darcy, 

with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and  his  eyes 
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raised  in  prayer,  stood  grasped  by  the  brutal 
strength  of  the  powerful  Solon,  while  the  mon- 
ster Dally  was  fastening  a  cord,  which  hung 
over  the  pole,  around  his  neck.  Daily's  back 
was  turned  to  the  chimney ;  and  on  hearing  the 
words  of  Johnson,  and  the  rush  that  followed 
them,  he  turned  not  to  look  at  those  who 
entered,  or  to  be  seen  by  them ;  but,  quitting 
his  hold  of  Lord  Darcy,  he  sprang  away  with 
the  fleetness  of  a  greyhound,  and  escaped 
through  the  long  dark  passage  which  led  to 
the  other  entrance  from  the  wood. 

The  astonished  Solon  relaxed  his  hold,  and 
Lord  Darcy  sunk  totally  exhausted  on  the 
bosom  of  his  friend.  It  were  superfluous  to 
describe  the  scene  which  followed.  The  deep 
thankfulness,  the  rapturous  joy,  the  heartfelt 
congratulations  may  easily  be  conceived ;  but 
when  the  first  burst  of  violent  emotion  subsided, 
the  feeble  state  of  Lord  Darcy  became  appa- 
rent. He  had  eaten  nothing  for  six  and  thirty 
hours,  and  had  endured,  during  that  time,  ex- 
treme agony  both  of  body  and  mind.     With 
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the  tenderest  caution  Mr.  Gordon  administered 
to  him  such  sustenance  and  cordials  as  he  found 
ready  at  hand.  His  limbs  were  still  painful 
from  the  effects  of  the  cords,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  bound  with  frightful  tightness 
round  them ;  but  he  soon  declared  himself 
sufficiently  restored  to  set  out  for  Damascus, 
which  he  was  surprised  to  find  was  not  above 
three  miles  distant  from  the  dreadful  spot  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  night. 

"  The  horse  that  brought  me  hither  is  a 
very  easy  one,  dearest  Edward ;  do  you  think 
you  could  bear  its  movement  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it ;  vdth  you  beside  me,  my 
more  than  father,  I  could  bear  any  thing." 

The  four  negroes,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  conversing  apart,  now  approached,  and 
Jupiter  having  been  deputed  spokesman,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  very  touching  harangue, 
imploring  their  pity  for  two  unhappy  run- 
aways, who,  if  they  were  caught,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  as  great  a  danger  as  Billy  had  saved 
Lord  Darcy  from. 
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"  What  is  it  you  mean  to  ask  ?"  said  Mr. 
Gordon.     "  How  can  we  lielp  them  ?" 

"  Only  by  jnst  not  telling  a  word  about 
Sambo's  den,  master,"  replied  Jupiter. 

This  promise  was  speedily  given,  accompanied 
by  a  present  of  five  dollars  to  Billy  for  his 
services.  The  kind-hearted  fellow  turned  to 
his  companion — 

"  Twas  no  fault  of  yours,  Solon,  that  you 
were  forced  to  hold  him ;  you  shall  go  shares : 
we'll  get  oiF  free,  trust  Billy  Johnson." 

Lord  Darcy  was  now  led  gently  to  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Gordon  had  left  the  horse.  He  was 
quietly  browsing  the  young  leaves  around  him, 
and  was  caught  without  difficiilty. 

"  And  must  that  monster  Dally  escape  us 
still?"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  as  he  assisted  Lord 
Darcy  to  mount.  **  I  would  willingly  purslie 
him,  even  through  these  trackless  woods,  but 
it  would  be  only  folly  to  attempt  it." 

"  Think  not  of  him,  I  beseech  you,  my 
dearest  friend  ;  he  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  will 
ever  escape  us ;  and  our  wisest  plan  will  be  to 
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return  to  England,  and  trouble  ourselves   no 
more  about  him." 

Slowly,  but  without  accident,  they  now  re- 
traced their  way  through  the  forest,  and  if  their 
black  attendants  had  been  foiled  for  a  moment 
in  finding  the  mysterious  entrance  to  Sambo's 
den,  they  now  established  their  claim,  as  good 
and  trusty  guides,  by  the  steady  and  undeviat- 
ing  manner  in  which  they  led  the  party  back 
to  Damascus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enactures  will  themselves  destroy. 

Shakspeare. 


When  Miss  Gordon  left  her  chamber,  she  found 
her  breakfast  very  comfortably  prepared  in  the 
room  in  which  they  had  supped  over  night.  Of 
the  adventure  which  had  subsequently  befallen 
her  father  there,  she  knew  nothing,  and  only 
learnt  from  Robert  that  he  had  left  the  inn  with 
the  first  dawn  of  morning,  accompanied  by  two 
stout  negro  lads. 

Poor  Caroline  made  up  her  mind  to  endure  a 
long  day  of  solitary  dulness.  She  had  not 
spirits  to  leave  the  house,  and  still  less  to 
occupy  herself  within  it.     When  her  breakfast 
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was  over,  she  sauntered  into  the  balcony,  upon 
which  the  room  opened,  and  amused  herself 
with  watching  the  busy  laziness  of  the  negroes 
employed  below. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  a  man  rode  into 
the  yard,  who  first  attracted  her  attention  by 
asking,  in  a  hurried  manner,  for  Mr.  Gordon. 
The  moment  she  looked  at  him,  she  knew  him 
to  be  the  Washington  driver,  who  had  set  out 
with  Lord  Darcy,  as  his  guide  to  Damascus. 

She  rather  flew  than  ran  down  the  stairs,  and 
into  the  yard. 

"  He  is  not  here,  Tomkins,  but  for  God's 
sake  tell  me  where  you  have  left  Mr.  Smith  ?" 

The  man  looked  unfeignedly  reluctant  to  give 
her  pain,  but  his  hesitation  sufiiciently  con- 
vinced her,  that  he  had  something  terrible  to 
tell. 

"  Let  me  know  the  worst  at  once,"  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  extremely  pale,  "  Has  he  met 
DaUy  ?" 

Finding  it  quite  impossible  to  evade  her 
questions,  and  feeling,  moreover,  the  necessity 
10 
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of  obtaining  aid  for  the  unfortunate  prisoner, 
ere  it  was  too  late,  he  briefly  told  all  that  had 
happened  to  him. 

In  the  agitation  of  his  terror,  lest  he  might 
be  pursued,  he  had  completely  lost  his  way  on 
quitting  the  spot  where  Dally  had  left  him,  tied 
with  a  cord  upon  his  horse,  which,  when  alone, 
he  had  soon  found  the  means  of  loosening,  and 
had  wandered  about  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, in  a  state  of  dreadful  anxiety,  both  for  his 
late  companion,  and  for  himself ;  for  he  declared 
that  he  was  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
"  captivated"  again,  as  it  was  very  likely  he  was 
only  riding  round  and  round  close  to  the  villains* 
hiding-place. 

Poor  Caroline  was  almost  distracted: — she 
called  to  Robert — she  summoned  the  master  of 
the  house — she  ordered  men  and  horses  to  be 
instantly  sent  off  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Tomkins,  promised  five  hundred  dollars  reward, 
if  they  would  set  off  instantly ;  and  it  was  not 
till  she  had  quite  exhausted  her  strength  by  the 
vehemence  of  her  efforts  to  gain  attention,  that 
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she  discovered  how  very  little  she  had  excited. 
Her  faithful  Robert,  indeed,  stood  before  her, 
the  very  image  of  distress,  but  the  master  of  the 
house  only  touched  his  forehead  with  his  finger, 
and  shook  his  head,  in  token  of  his  doubts  as  to 
the  state  of  her  intellect. 

"  You  were  best  lead  the  young  woman  up 
stairs,  some  of  you  females ;  'tis  quite  unac- 
countable, the  clatter  she  keeps.  Horses  and 
men ! — men  and  horses  !  Poor  soul !  'tis  a 
pity  she's  got  no  natural  friend  to  look  after 
her." 

*'  Come,  Miss,  you'd  best  go  up  stairs,"  said 
the  landlady  ;  **  'tisn't  proper,  any  way,  to  stand 
talking  so  before  so  many  men,  though  half  of 
them  be  negurs." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Robert,  or  even  Mr. 
Tomkins  (though  he  was  certainly  treated  with 
more  respect),  attempted  to  explain  the  real 
cause  there  was  for  this  vehement  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  young  lady ;  the  inn  yard  was 
by  this  time  full  of  people,  much  more  disposed 
to  amuse  themselves  by  looking  at  her  white 
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hands,  clasped  in  earnest  anxiety,  and  her  beau- 
tiful hair  blowing  unheeded  about  her  face, 
than  to  do  her  will,  by  setting  off  to  rescue  an 
EngHsh  gentleman,  who  had  fallen  in  with  an 
enemy  in  the  woods,  for  such  was  the  account 
given  by  Tomkins  to  all  who  chose  to  hear 
him. 

"  It  is  quite  curious,"  observed  the  landlord, 
with  an  air  of  philosophical  research,  as  to  the 
cause;  "it  is  quite  curious  the  difference  there  is 
between  us  and  the  English.  They'll  make  as 
much  rumpus  and  riot,  if  any  little  accident 
happens  that  they  don't  Kke,  as  we  do  if  an 
election  goes  wrong.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  them  round  where  I  was  raised,  and  I  sel- 
dom attempt  to  argue  with  them.  Keep  easy, 
is  the  most  of  what  I  say  to  'em." 

Then  turning  to  Miss  Gordon,  he  addressed 
her  in  a  manner  that  he  intended  for  kindness. 

**  Now,  what's  the  difficulty,  young  woman  ? 
If  you  want  to  send  out  somebody  to  take  care 
of  your  pa'  in  the  woods,  just  wait  till  we  have 
had  our  dinner,  and   then  your  friend  here," 
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pointing  to  Robert,  "  can  have  the  grey  filly 
for  a  trifle,  and  ride  away  after  him." 

How  long  Caroline  could  have  borne  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  scene  without  really  losing  her 
wits,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  just  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  state  of  affairs  was  suddenly  changed ; 
the  numerous  eyes  which  had  been  fixed  upon 
her,  were  turned  towards  a  group  that  at  this 
moment  entered  the  inn  yard. 

"  That's  my  mare,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  And  there  be  our  negurs,"  added  his  wife, 

"My  master!"  cried  Robert. 

And,  "  Oil  !  dearest  Edward !"  exclaimed 
Caroline. 

"  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  be  miserable  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  dehcious  contrast  which 
follows  when  it  is  over  ?" 

Such  was  the  question  propounded  by  Caro- 
hne,  while  seated  beside  the  couch  of  Lord 
Darcy,  and  listening  to  her  father's  arrange- 
ments for  their  immediate  return  to  England. 
A  good  night's  rest  completely  restored  the 
young  man's  health.     His  hmbs  still  retained  a 
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sensation  of  stiffness,  but  not  enough,  lie  assured 
them,  to  make  travelling  painful  to  him. 

When  the  wills  and  wishes  of  a  party  all 
draw  together,  the  movements  are  made  with 
great  celerity,  even  in  Virginia. 

Our  travellers  reached  "Washington  again, 
five  days  after  leaving  it,  and  with  a  happy 
certainty  of  purpose,  as  to  their  movements 
and  intentions,  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  They  found  no  letters  from  Eng- 
land, but  what  was  acknowledged  to  be  more 
precious  still,  a  packet  from  Emily  awaited 
them. 

This  brought  tidings  of  the  amended  health 
of  her  mother,  and  Lord  Darcy  felt  that  this 
was  the  greatest  consolation  he  could  have  in 
leaving  her. 

"  In  four  months,  my  Emily,"  it  was  thus 
he  concluded  his  parting  letter  to  her,  "  in  four 
months  I  shall  return — and  then  we  meet,  to 
part  no  more  while  life  is  lent  us.  May  Hea- 
ven preserve  to  you  the  protection  of  your 
mother !" 
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That  they  arrived  at  New  York  without 
accident,  and  found  there  a  floating  palace  just 
ready  to  sail  for  Liverpool,  that  their  home- 
ward passage  was  short  and  prosperous,  and 
that  they  reached  their  native  shore  in  perfect 
health,  is  all  that  remains  to  be  told  of  their 
wanderings. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


This  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. — Shakspeare. 


The  sudden  manner  in  which  this  return  had 
been  resolved  upon,  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  announce  it.  The  last  melancholy  letter 
from  Mr.  Oglander,  had  stated  that  Harding 
Abbey  would  in  future  be  Lady  Darcy's  only 
residence. 

The  reason  given  for  this,  was  that  the 
symptoms  of  her  malady  were  always  more 
alarming  in  London  than  elsewhere.  The  sight 
of  Sergeant  Oglander  was  insupportable  to  her, 
and  as  his  presence  and  conversation  were  the 
greatest  consolation  now  left  to  her  unhappy 
father,  he  thought  it  best  to  place  her  where 
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she  would  not  suffer  by  his  sometimes  indulg- 
ing in  them. 

He  therefore  occasionally  passed  a  few  days  in 
town,  but  never  left  her  long  together,  though 
the  bitterest  feature  of  his  misfortune  was  the 
evident  change  of  her  feelings  towards  him. 

It  was  to  Harding  Abbey,  therefore,  that  our 
travellers  hastened,  and  it  was  with  emotions 
painfully  intense,  that  Mr.  Gordon  and  Lord 
Darcy  saw  its  grey  walls  rising  above  the  woods 
that  surrounded  them. 

As  for  Caroline,  the  enjoyment  of  finding 
herself  once  more  in  England,  was  too  great 
to  allow  her  to  give  a  thought  to  doubts  or 
anxieties  of  any  kind.  But  this  must  not  be 
dwelt  upon;  the  reader  cannot  sympathise  in 
her  feelings  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  before  we  can  understand  the  delight 
which  the  single  circumstance  of  being  in  Eng- 
land can  inspire. 

On  arriving  at  the  gates,  Lord  Darcy  at- 
tempted to  inquire  for  his  mother;  but  his 
emotion  overpowered  him. 
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"  Is  Lady  Darcy  at  home  ?"  said  Mr.  Gor- 
don, in  a  voice  scarcely  more  steady. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  Mr.  Oglander  ?" 
He  is  in  town,  sir." 

A  hired  post-chaise,  though  with  four  horses, 
is  always  looked  upon  rather  shyly. 

"  What  name  shall  I  give?"  was  the  embar- 
rassing question  that  followed  their  leaving  the 
carriage. 

Though  it  was  little  more  than  a  year  since 
Lord  Darcy  had  left  his  home  for  Carbury,  he 
was  so  greatly  altered  in  his  appearance,'  that 
the  servant,  though  an  old  retainer  of  the  family, 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  who  he  was. 
The  fear  of  too  suddenly  alarming  the  spirits 
of  Lady  Darcy,  made  both  gentlemen  fearful 
of  naming  themselves.  Lord  Darcy  was  so 
strongly  agitated,  as  he  entered  the  house,  that 
he  leaned  for  support  on  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Can  we  see  Lady  Darcy 's  maid?"  he  in- 
quired. 

The  deep  echo  of  the  lofty  hall,  heard  for 
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the  first  time,  after  so  long  an  absence,  and 
such  varied  suffering,  brought  in.  an  instant 
to  his  heart  the  full  feeling  that  he  was  at 
home. 

"  Tell  me  where  is  my  mother?"  said  he, 
stepping  forward. 

"  Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  the  man,  "  it 
is  my  lord !" 

"  Where  is  my  mother,  Sandford  ?"  said 
Lord  Darcy,  extending  his  hand  to  him,  *^is 
she  in  the  east  parlour  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  my  lady  is  sitting  in  the 
garden,  but — " 

Lord  Darcy  sprung  past  him,  much  too  agi- 
tated to  listen  either  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  hastened  after,  urging  caution,  and  for- 
bearance.— It  was  in  vain.  Lord  Darcy  knew 
her  favourite  seat  beneath  a  walnut  tree,  which 
stood  on  the  lawn,  and  passing  through  the 
door  that  opened  upon  it,  he  was  on  his  knees 
with  his  arms  clasped  round  her,  before  one 
word,  one  thought  of  the  consequences  had 
time  to  reach  him.     Mr.  Gordon,  Caroline,  and 
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the  servant  followed,  but  before  they  reached 
the  walnut  tree,  Lady  Darcy  was  lying  quite 
insensible  on  the  bosom  of  her  son. 

Were  it  not  that  the  majority  of  novel  readers 
would  be  outraged  by  the  description  of  a 
lover's  feelings,  who  had  passed  the  sober  period 
of  forty,  I  might  be  tempted  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  sensations  with  which  Mr. 
Gordon  beheld  this  idol  of  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination, after  an  interval  of  twenty  years. 

But  I  dare  not  venture ;  the  situation  of 
the  whole  party  was  indeed  such  (with  the 
exception  of  the  gay  Caroline),  as  to  render 
the  task  of  describing  all  that  passed  a  very 
difficult  one.  But  joy  is  wonderfully  easy  to 
bear,  after  the  first  overpowering  touch  is  over; 
and  before  our  party  separated  for  the  night, 
they  felt  so  very  happy,  that  the  anxiety  which 
still  hung  upon  the  future  respecting  the  coro- 
ner's sentence  recorded  against  Lord  Darcy, 
was  hardly  remembered.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  Caroline  might  have  fancied 
her  role  not  quite  sufficiently  distingue  ;  Lady 
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Darcy  seemed  to  feel  something  like  this,  when 
she  said, 

"  It  will  take  years,  instead  of  moments,  my 
dear  Miss  Gordon,  to  make  you  understand 
how  deeply  grateful  I  feel  for  all  your  kindness 
to  my  most  unfortunate  Edward." 

"  Dearest  Lady  Darcy !"  answered  Caroline, 
deeply  blushing,  "  I  have  done  nothing." 

"  My  love !  I  owe  you  more  than  life ;  had 
you  refused  to  go— and  yet  I  let  you  sit  there 
looking  over  those  engravings  when  I  ought  to 
be  on  my  knees  before  you." 

"  I  do  assure  you,  Lady  Darcy,"  replied  Miss 
Gordon,  "  that  if  you  wish  to  make  me  enjoy 
my  happiness  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
you  must  give  me,  at  least,  this  one  day  solely 
for  the  use  of  my  eyes.  You  can  have  no  idea 
how  every  thing  I  see  delights  me  ;  and  if  I  do 
not  talk  quite  so  fast  as  usual,  it  is  because  I 
wish  to  give  myself  up  to  the  enchantment  of 
feeling  that  I  am  in  an  English  drawing-room." 

But  it  is  too  late  to  linger  over  scenes  so 
tranquil  as  these.     Mr.  Oglander  received  the 
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news  of  his  grandson's  return  by  an  express, 
which  arrived  from  Harding  Abbey,  while  he 
was  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  his  nephew, 
in  Park  Lane. 

This  was  the  severest  blow  which  the  hypo- 
crisy of  Nixon  Oglander  had  ever  encountered, 
but  he  endured  it  in  a  manner  which  proved  his 
training  had  been  good. 

"  Will  you  go  down  with  me,  Nixon  ?"  said 
the  old  man,  trembling  with  agitation  and  plea- 
sure. 

"  Assuredly,  I  will,"  replied  his  nephew, 
straining  the  venerable  hand  he  had  taken, 
between  his  own. 

"  Then  we  will  set  out  to-morrow  by  day- 
break." 

The  bell  was  violently  rang,  and  all  the 
servants  in  the  house  shared  in  the  joyous  con- 
fusion which  ensued. 

After  every  order  which  could  accelerate  his 
departure,  had  been  given,  the  old  gentleman 
sat  down  to  consult  with  his  dear  Nixon  upon 
what  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  respecting  the 
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surrender  of  Lord  Darcy's  person,  which  the 
dispatch  he  had  just  received,  announced  to  be 
his  immediate  intention. 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  a  troublesome  business,  sir ; 
but  we  must  get  him  through  it,  some  how  or 
other." 

"  If  any  man  can  do  this,  Nixon,  it  is  your- 
self," replied  Mr.  Oglander.  "  And  on  second 
thoughts,  I  doubt  if  you  ought  to  leave  town 
just  now ;  it  is  you  that  must  hunt  up  evidence 
in  his  favour,  collect  opinions  on  the  case,  and 
so  on." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  letter  an- 
nouncing Lord  Darcy's  return,  made  no  mention 
of  his  having  seen  Dally. 

"  I  have  never  heard  from  him  since  I  an- 
nounced his  mother's  unhappy  condition,"  con- 
tinued the  old  gentleman,  "  but  it  is  possible, 
Nixon,  that  he  may  bring  some  favourable 
evidence  with  him." 

"  God  grant  it,  my  dear  sir ! — for  me,  I  will 
do  exactly  as  you  would  have  me  ;  if  you  wish 
me  to  attend  you,  I  shall  do  it ;  but  I  own,  I 
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think  that  I  might  be  more  usefully  employed 
here." 

"  That  is  just  like  your  kindness,  Nixon  ; — 
yes,  so  it  shall  be." 

Mr.  Gordon,  too,  thought  he  might  be  more 
usefully  employed  than  in  looking  at  the  mo- 
ther, till  he  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
son,  and  every  thing  else  ;  and  leaving  Caroline 
behind  him,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Countess,  he  hastened  to  consult  his  lawyer 
on  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken. 

Legal  technicalities  can  seldom  be  made  very 
interesting ;  we  shall,  therefore,  omit  all  detail 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  trial  of 
Lord  Darcy,  by  his  peers,  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  Richard  Dally,  as  recorded  against  him  on 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner. 

Mr.  Gordon's  lawyer  gave  the  most  decided 
and  favourable  opinion  as  to  the  result ;  which 
he  considered  as  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
villany  or  intrigue  whatever. 

Nixon  Oglander  declared  himself,  in  all  his 
letters  to  his  uncle,  as  equally  sanguine.     He 
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lamented  not  being  able  to  get  down  to  Harding 
Abbey,  but  trusted  his  cousin  would  accept  his 
most  affectionate  congratulations.  "  He  re- 
gretted," as  he  said,  "  that  his  ardent  wish  to 
serve  his  dear  cousin,  could  only  be  shown  by 
words;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  join  his  professional  exertions  to 
those  of  Mr.  Gordon's  lawyer,  as  it  was  but 
too  evident  to  Mm  that  his  assistance  was  not 
wished  for." 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  correct 
than  this  inference  ;  the  discussion  of  Sergeant 
Oglander's  conduct  was  cautiously  avoided  at 
Harding  Abbey,  from  respect  to  his  uncle, 
whose  attachment  to  him  had  of  late  become 
stronger  than  ever ;  but  Lady  Darcy  confessed, 
without  scruple,  to  Mr.  Gordon,  that  she  sus- 
pected him  of  villany,  which  very  nearly 
equalled  the  truth.  Meanwhile,  the  neces- 
sary business  preparatory  to  the  trial  was  got 
through. 

The  yielding  his  person  up  to  confinement, 
however  certain  his  release,  had  not  been  per- 
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formed  without  some  painful  sensations.  Lady 
Darcy  felt  a  pang  at  parting  with  him,  which 
she  confessed  her  reason  could  not  justify. 

The  family  took  up  their  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and  when  the  important  day  arrived,  which 
was  to  clear  his  noble  name  of  even  the  shadow 
of  a  stain,  his  mother  determined  to  witness,  in 
person,  this  final  triumph  over  his  misfortunes. 

Caroline  earnestly  besought  her  to  spare  her- 
self a  scene,  which,  however  gratifying,  must 
certainly  be  one  of  great  emotion : — but  Lady 
Darcy  playfully  overruled  all  opposition,  by 
declaring  that  on  this  occasion  she  was  deter- 
mined to  atone  to  herself  for  all  the  unreason- 
able control  she  had  lately  endured.  Miss 
(xordon  then  proposed  to  accompany  her  to 
Westminster  Hall,  and  this  she  most  cordially 
and  gratefully  accepted. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  among  the  witnesses,  but 
Mr.  Oglander  and  another  gentleman,  were 
their  escort.  A  commodious  place  was  allotted 
to  them,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  awful  cere- 
mony began. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  splendidly  impressive 
than  the  scene.  Lady  Darcy  and  her  friends 
were  admitted  by  a  private  door,  which  opened 
close  upon  the  places  assigned  to  them,  and 
they  did  not  enter  till  the  long  and  lofty  hall 
was  thronged  with  spectators  of  the  highest 
rank. 

The  narrative  has  followed  the  chief  actors 
in  it  so  closely,  that  no  word  has  been  said 
of  the  sensation  produced  throughout  all  ranks 
of  people,  by  the  singular  circumstances  that 
have  been  related  ;  but,  in  fact,  few  occurrences 
ever  produced  a  more  powerful  effect  ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  had  any  question  more  evenly 
divided  the  public  opinion. 

From  the  time  this  affair  had  been  first  men- 
tioned in  the  papers,  scarcely  a  week  had 
elapsed  without  some  allusion  to  it.  The  great 
majority  of  these  paragraphs  showed  a  strong 
leaning  against  the  unfortunate  young  noble- 
man, who  was  the  subject  of  them ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  malicious  vehemence  of  some  of 
these  which  had  led  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
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munity  to  doubt  their  truth.  Had  Lord  Darcy 
been  judged  by  the  splendid  assembly  which 
filled  the  hall  as  spectators,  their  voices  might 
have  wanted  a  casting  vote  to  complete  the 
judgment ;  at  least,  if  it  had  been  given  before 
the  young  and  noble  prisoner  appeared. 

The  hum  which  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion had  caused  throughout  the  Hall,  from  the 
time  the  spectators  had  entered  it,  was  suddenly 
hushed ;  and  though  hundreds  of  fair  ladies 
thronged  the  galleries,  one  of  their  pins  might 
have  been  heard,  had  it  fallen  on  the  pavement. 
This  solemn  suspension  of  all  sound  was  caused 
by  a  signal  which  seemed  to  pass  round  by 
magic,  that  the  peers  were  coining  from  the 
House  of  Lords. 

A  breathless  moment  intervened,  and  then 
the  attendants  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  ap- 
peared, followed  by  the  officers  of  the  House, 
the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  the  Judges  ;  then 
in  long  and  rich  procession  came  the  peers  of 
England,  stately  from  their  gorgeous  robes,  and 
more  stately  still  from  their  lofty  bearing,  and 
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their  noble  air.  Was  it  fear,  or  was  it  pride, 
that  made  Lady  Darcy's  pulse  beat  quicker,  as 
she  watched  the  pageant  ? 

The  last  that  entered,  was  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  alone,  his  white  staff  borne  before  him. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  long  array  had 
ceased  to  fill  the  floor ;  but  at  length  all  were 
seated  in  their  respective  places,  and  another 
short  pause  followed  ;  then  proclamation  having 
been  made,  the  king's  commission  was  read,  while 
the  peers  stood  up  uncovered.  This  done,  they 
reseated  themselves,  and  the  prisoner  was  ordered 
into  court. 

Hitherto  the  interest  had  been  little  more 
than  that  of  a  fine  spectacle  ;  but  now  far  other 
feelings  were  awakened ;  the  loud  and  irrepres- 
sible murmur  which  ran  through  the  Hall,  had 
that  cadence  which  as  plainly  as  articulate 
words  speaks  sympathy  and  admiration.  Lord 
Darcy  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  deputy 
governor  of  the  Tower ;  the  fearful  axe  being 
carried  before  him  by  the  gaoler. 

In  this  manner  he  was  led  to  the  bar,  and 
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never  surely  did  more  grace,  more  candour,  and 
more  true  nobiKty  sit  on  a  prisoner's  brow. 
Lowly  and  solemnly  he  bowed  to  the  court,  and 
the  long  rows  of  plumed  heads,  bowed  lowly  in 
return.  The  High  Steward  then  addressed 
him,  stating  his  imputed  crime,  and  assuring 
him  of  perfect  justice  from  the  court. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Lady  Darcy  sup- 
pressed her  sobs  as  she  listened  to  the  awful 
words, 

"  How  say  youy  Edward  Harding  Earl  of 
Darcy,  are  you  guilty  of  this  felony  and  murder , 
or  not  guilty  ?" 

Deep  and  thrilling  was  the  tone  of  the  young 
man's  answer. 

"  Not  guilty,  my  lords" 

The  evidence  was  then  called  for  by  procla- 
mation, the  substance  of  the  indictment  stated, 
and  the  Attorney  General  addressed  the  court. 
His  statement  of  the  supposed  murder  followed 
exactly  the  evidence  laid  before  the  coroner,  as 
already  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  narrative, 
and  then  came  the  examination  of  the  witnesses. 
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The  majority  of  these  were  the  persons  before 
mentioned,  and  the  evidence  they  had  previously 
given,  was  well  known  to  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
and  it  was  now  repeated  with  very  little  varia- 
tion. 

Lord  Darcy  was  perfectly  prepared  for  all  this, 
as  the  whole  of  the  depositions  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  mother,  but  his  astonish- 
ment w^as  great,  and  that  of  his  counsel  equally 
so,  when  another  sailor  appeared,  whose  name 
they  had  never  heard,  and  who  stated  on  oath, 
that  within  a  week  after  the  murder,  he  had 
been  fishing  in  Carbury  Bay,  and  had  enclosed 
in  his  net  something  so  heavy  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  draw ;  but  his  nets  were  new  and 
stout,  he  had  a  strong  hand  with  him  on  board, 
and  being  curious  about  it,  they  dragged  steady 
and  careful,  tiU  they  got  it  aboard,  when  to 
their  great  horror  they  found  it  was  the  dead 
body  of  a  young  man. 

"  "We  were  some  puzzled,"  he  continued, 
"  what  to  do,  my  comrade  advised  me  to  heave 
him  over  again ;  but  I  had  been  brought  up 
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like  a  Christian,  your  honour,  and  I  told  him 
*twas  our  bounden  duty  to  give  him  Christian 
burial ;  but  he  persisted  that  'twould  get  us 
into  trouble,  and  so  he  over-persuaded  me,  and 
I  agreed  to  do  it,  and  into  the  sea  we  threw 
him  again,  your  honour." 

The  Lord  High  Steward  here  interrogated 
the  witness  as  to  the  identity  of  this  body  with 
that  of  Richard  Dally,  and  the  man  confessed 
that  to  this  point  he  could  say  nothing. 

"  I  never  seed  the  man  in  my  life,  your 
honour,  I  lives  right  away  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  and  our  fishing  trade  is  quite  to  ourselves ; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Carbury." 

"  Then  what  has  your  evidence  to  do  with 
the  matter  before  us  ?" 

"  I  was  summoned  here,  your  honour,  and 
ordered  to  bring  the  clothes  we  took  ofi*  the 
dead  man,  and  here  they  be." 

He  then  opened  a  bundle,  and  displayed  the 

jacket  and  trowsers  of  Dally,  which  in  spite  of 

the  emersion  which  they  had  been  cautiously 

submitted  to,  were  still  stained  with  blood ;  his 
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mother,  uncle,  and  several  others,  were  then 
again  brought  forward,  who  swore  to  the  clothes 
being  the  same  that  Dally  wore  the  day  he  was 
stabbed. 

The  next  witness  called  was  the  man  stated  to 
have  been  the  assistant  of  him  who  had  found 
the  body ;  and  his  testimony  exactly  corrobo- 
rated that  of  his  companion. 

The  prosecution  being  ended,  the  Lord  High 
Steward  addressed  the  prisoner. 

"  My  Lord  Darcy,  if  you  have  any  witnesses 
to  be  examined,  now  is  your  time  to  call  them." 

Mr.  Gordon,  and  his  servant  Robert  were 
then  called  into  court,  and  sworn ;  but  before 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  proceeded  to 
question  them,  the  Attorney  General  interfered, 
and  asked,  whether  these  were  not  the  persons 
sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
as  aiding  and  abetting  the  escape  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  thereby  rendering  themselves  ac- 
cessaries after  the  fact  ? 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  by  this  question,  and  the  affirmative 
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which  followed  it ; — not  all  the  imposing  splen- 
dour, the  high  authority,  the  deep  solemnity  of 
the  scene,  could  control  the  strong  emotion.  The 
voices  of  the  counsel,  and  of  the  Attorney 
General  were  overpowered,  and  for  many 
minutes  the  Lord  High  Steward  commanded 
silence  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


My  uncle  practices  more  harm  to  me ;  he  is  afraid  of  ii 
and  I  of  him.  Shakspeare. 

He  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord ; 
'the  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  restored. 

Byron. 


When  Emily  left  her  sorrowing  friends  at 
Washington,  she  felt  as  much  consolation  as 
any  casual  circumstance  could  then  give  her,  in 
finding  that  she  was  alone  in  the  stage  ;  but 
about  a  mile  after  mounting  the  capitol  hill, 
the  coach  stopped,  and  greatly  to  her  dis- 
comfort, a  young  woman  and  child  entered  it, — 
a  very  few  minutes,  however,  reconciled  her  tp 
the  vicinity  of  her  companion. 

She  was  perfectly  neat  in  her  dress,  and  so 
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delicately  pretty,  that  even  had  she  not  excited 
sympathy  hy  the  melancholy  which  evidently 
oppressed  her,  it  would  have  been  difficult  not 
to  feel  interested,  and  pleased  by  her  appearance. 
It  is  probable  that  the  poor  Susan  (for  it  was 
no  other),  felt  equally  attracted  by  the  exterior 
of  Emily,  for  before  they  reached  Baltimore,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree of  intimacy  had  arisen  between  them. 
Early  the  next  morning  they  embarked  toge- 
ther, in  the  steam-boat  for  Philadelphia,  from 
thence  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  after  a 
day's  rest  there,  continued  their  route  to  Ro- 
chester :  during  the  whole  of  this  long  journey, 
they  constantly  kept  as  closely  together  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  humble  Susan  seizing  joyfully  every 
opportunity  of  waiting  upon  Emily,  while  in 
return,  she  often  took  the  baby  on  her  knee, 
and  when  they  were  quite  alone,  which  not 
unfrequently  happened  on  board  the  steam- 
boats, she  listened  with  all  a  woman's  gentleness 
to  her  lamentations,  for  her  absent  husband,  and 
her  distant  home.    At  first  Emily  had  Hstened  to 
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her  purely  from  pity  and  from  kindness  ;  but  at 
length  some  names  and  places  struck  her  ear, 
which  awakened  the  liveliest  interest,  and  long 
before  they  arrived  at  Rochester,  no  doubt 
was  left  as  to  who  her  sad  companion  was. 
Emily  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  Susan, 
but  thought  it  safest  not  to  alarm  her  by  con- 
fessing what  she  knew  of  her  husband. 

On  arriving  at  her  home,  the  joyful  tidings 
greeted  her  that  her  mother  was  better,  and 
the  happiness  this  occasioned,  when  she  had 
almost  expected  to  find  her  dead,  chased  for 
the  time  all  other  grief.  She  speedily  made 
her  promised  visit  to  her  fellow-traveller,  who 
she  found  established  as  the  help  of  the  woman 
where  she  lodged.  Rejoiced  to  find  her  so 
near  at  hand,  Emily  sedulously  cultivated  the 
affection  which  the  poor  desolate  yoimg  woman 
expressed  for  her,  and  when,  a  few  days  after 
her  return,  Mrs.  Williams  became  suddenly 
worse,  the  grateful  Susan  left  her  baby,  and 
her  place,  to  establish  herself  in  the  sick  room, 
where  her  quiet  attention  was  invaluable. 
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In  three  days  from  this  last  attack,  Mrs. 
Williams  expired,  and  Emily  found  herself  as 
miserably  forlorn,  as  it  is  well  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Till  then  she  had  contrived,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  illness,  and  attendance  in  her  mother's 
chamber,  to  escape  altogether  the  sight  of  her 
uncle,  and  his  almost  equally  detested  son ; 
but  the  moment  Mr.  Wilson  heard  that  she 
was  indeed  an  orphan,  he  entered  her  house, 
and  even  her  room,  without  the  semblance  of 
ceremony  or  respect.  Susan,  who  was  sitting 
beside  the  bed  on  which  the  weeping  girl  had 
thrown  herself,  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  tone 
of  unfeeling  authority  with  which  he  told  her, 
that  as  a  sale  would  immediately  take  place, 
she  must  prepare  to  come  to  his  house,  which 
would  in  future  be  her  home. 

Emily  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Was  not  his 
character  in  her  hands  ?  Did  he  not  know  it  ? 
He  could  not,  she  was  well  aware,  believe  that 
the  veil  he  had  thrown  over  the  transaction  at 
Niagara,  could  blind  her ;  and  what  might  she 
not  expect  from  his  fears,  and  his  revenge ! 
13 
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When  he  left  her,  she  gave  way  to  a  violence 
of  sorrow  and  of  terror,  that  profoundly  touched 
the  heart  of  her  humble  friend." 

"  Must  you  live  with  that  man,  Miss 
EmHy  ?" 

"  Oh!  Susan;  where  can  I  go?  who  can  I 
ask  to  shelter  me  ?" 

The  prompt  interment,  which  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  enforced  some  degree  of  ex- 
ertion ;  and  Emily  was  sadly  preparing  for  the 
melancholy  ceremony  of  the  morrow,  when 
Susan,  who  had  left  her  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
visit  her  child,  rushed  into  the  room,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
delight; — 

"  He  is  come  to  me,  my  dear  young  lady ; 
my  Richard  is  come  back  to  me,  and  we  are 
going  to  England — going  to  my  own  dear 
country ;  and  you  will  go  with  us  Miss,  if  you 
will  take  my  poor  counsel.  Your  dear  mother 
has  left  you  plenty  of  money,  and  the  blacks 
say  that  your  uncle  will  get  it  from  you,  if  you 
bide  with  him.     I  will  wait  upon  you  faithfully 
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on  the  voyage,  and  be  your  dutiful  servant  as 
long  as  you  may  want  me." 

Susan  little  knew  the  strong  temptation  she 
offered ;  but  must  she  return  such  grateful 
affection  by  betraying  her  husband?  Emily 
was  not,  however,  acquainted  with  all  the 
atrocity  of  Daily's  character,  and  it  occurred  to 
her,  that  young  as  he  still  was,  it  might  be 
possible  to  win  him  from  the  evil  he  had  been 
led  into. 

"  Let  me  see  your  husband,  Susan,"  she 
replied ;  "  I  think  it  very  likely  I  may  follow 
your  advice." 

Richard  Dally,  when  disfigured  neither  by 
passion  nor  liquor,  was  a  very  fine  young  man ; 
and  having  learnt  from  his  wife  the  kindness 
which  Miss  Wilhams  had  shown  her,  he  came 
prepared  to  appear  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

"  You  are  going  immediately  to  England,  Mr. 
Dally  ?"  said  Emily,  as  soon  as  he  had  shut  the 
door  and  made  his  bow, 

"  Yes,  Miss.     My  wife   plagues  me  to  go, 
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and  I  don't  see  but  I  may  do  as  well  there  as 
here." 

*'  Has  your  wife  told  you  that  I  talk  of  going 
at  the  same  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  and  you  have  been  so  particular 
kind  to  her  and  little  Dick,  you  may  trust  to  me 
for  being  well  looked  after,  if  any  one  should  be 
rude." 

Emily  expressed  her  thanks  for  his  promised 
protection,  and  dismissed  him  saying,  that  it 
was  very  likely  she  should  decide  upon  going, 
but  that  she  particularly  desired  that  her  inten- 
tion might  be  mentioned  to  no  one. 

"  I  understand,"  he  answered,  with  a  know- 
ing nod — and  Emily  was  again  left  to  her  soli- 
tary meditations.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
mind  could  be  more  truly,  more  femininely  deli- 
cate than  Emily's ;  and  the  idea  of  following  her 
lover  to  England  shocked  her ;  but  her  heart 
and  her  conscience  told  her  that  such  was  not 
the  object  of  her  voyage.  To  escape  her  uncle 
and  his  son,  was  her  strongest  wish ;  to  see 
Lord  Darcy  and  Caroline,  her  fondest  desire; 
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but  neither  motive  would  have  led  her  to  cross 
the  Ocean  with  only  such  protection  as  Dally 
and  Susan.  To  take  Dally  with  her  to  Eng- 
land, and  never  to  lose  sight  of  him  till,  either 
by  persuasion  or  force,  she  had  led  him  to  make 
known  the  innocence  of  Lord  Darcy ; — this  was 
her  motive ;  by  this  she  was  decided,  and  on 
this  she  acted.  Fortunately,  the  careful,  frugal 
habits  of  her  mother  had  left  her  in  possession 
of  sufficient  ready  money  to  execute  her  pur- 
pose. The  funeral  took  place  in  the  afternoon ; 
her  uncle,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  wished 
her  not  to  attend  it ;  and,  well  pleased  to  be 
spared  a  scene  which  she  knew  would  try  her 
strength  too  severely,  as  well  as  rejoiced  to 
secure  the  opportunity  thus  affi^rded,  she  agreed 
to  remove  to  his  house  during  the  ceremony. 
By  the  aid  of  Susan,  all  her  preparations  were 
already  completed ;  and  soon  after  her  mother's 
body  left  the  house,  she  too  quitted  it  for 
ever. 

The  voyage  was  very  tedious,  though  without 
danger  or  alarm ;  and  as  Emily  did  not  suffer, 
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like  poor  Susan,  from  the  malady  of  the  sea, 
she  was  able  to  increase  the  attachment  already 
felt  for  her,  by  many  trifling,  but  most  seasonable 
attentions  to  her  and  the  child. 

Had  Dally  been  of  sufficient  consequence,  he 
would  have  left 


A  name  to  other  times, 


Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

He  loved  his  young  wife  devotedly,  and  no 
favour  bestowed  on  himself  could  have  won 
upon  him  so  greatly,  as  did  this  condescending 
kindness  to  her.  During  the  long  evenings  of 
their  lengthened  voyage,  Emily,  who  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  her  purpose,  would  often 
place  herself  by  Dally,  when  he  was  idly  lean- 
ing over  the  ship's  side,  and  beginning  the  con- 
versation by  some  friendly  observation  on  the 
state  of  Susan's  health,  led  him  to  talk  of  his 
home,  and  of  his  prospects  for  himself  and  her. 
Of  these  he  spoke  most  despondingly,  some- 
times adding,  however,  in  a  tone  of  defiance, 
"  There  are  those  though,  who  sent  me  off  on 
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a  foors  errand,  that  must  pay  for  my  coming 
home  again." 

By  gentle  degrees,  she  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  in  England  she  had  ample  means  of 
rewarding  the  services  of  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  her,  hinted  her  intention  of  providing 
for  his  wife  and  child,  and  added,  that  if  he 
settled  down  as  soberly  as  she  hoped  he  'vjould, 
she  would  take  care  that  Susan's  husband  should 
want  for  nothing. 

The  voice  of  honest  protection  was  quite  new 
to  the  desperate  young  smuggler;  and  had  it 
been  addressed  only  to  himself,  it  is  probable 
that  he  might  have  snapped  his  fingers,  and 
replied,  "  Thank  ye  for  nothing ;"  but  offered 
to  Susan  and  his  boy,  he  was  ready  to  pay  it 
with  his  blood,  either  in  the  way  of  roguery  or 
honesty,  as  might  best  suit  the  young  lady. 

Emily  was  not  deficient  in  that  tact  which 
teaches  a  woman  to  perceive  her  own  power,  let 
it  arise  from  what  source  it  may.  At  length, 
and  only  a  few  hours  before  they  landed,  she 
desired  to  speak  with  him  alone;  and  leading 
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the  way  to  the  ladies'  cabin,  which  was  un- 
occupied, thus  addressed  him : — 

"  You  have  heard  me  promise,  Dally,  to  take 
upon  myself  the  charge  of  youj  wife  and  child ; 
and  though  you  have  not  known  me  long,  I 
believe  you  do  not  doubt  my  keeping  this  pro- 
mise. You  have  already  often  expressed  grati- 
tude towards  me,  and  I  hope  to  give  you  more 
substantial  cause  for  it  than  I  have  yet  done. 
Now  hear  me.  You  are  not  yet  aware  that  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  most  essen- 
tial service.  Chance  has  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  accident  which  happened  to  you  be- 
fore you  left  your  home.  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  there  are  others  more  guilty  than 
yourself  in  the  fraud  that  was  practised  after- 
wards. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  marry  Lord  Darcy ;  I  love 
him  as  dearly  as  Susan  loves  you ;  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  secure  my  happiness  is,  that  your 
recovery  from  the  wound  he  gave  you,  should  be 
publicly  acknowledged." 

Daily's  blood  rushed  to  his  brow;  he  hesi- 
voL.  HI.  o 
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tated  for  a  moment  what  to  answer,  and  then 
said, 

"  Mayhap  Lord  Darcy  may  not  be  willing  to 
let  me  off  so." 

"  Trust  me,"  said  Emily  eagerly,  and  hold-* 
ing  out  her  hand  as  a  pledge ;  "  trust  me,  he 
will  never  in  word  or  deed  remind  you  of  any 
thing  that  has  happened." 

"  If  I  thought  so—" 

"  What  pledge  shall  I  give  you  ?"  said 
Emily. 

*'  Stand  godmother  to  my  child,  and  settle 
twenty  pounds  a  year  on  him  for  hfe." 

"  Agreed !"  conceaHng  with  difficulty  the 
rapture  this  agreement  caused  her ;  "  nor  shall 
that  be  the  only  proof  I  will  give  you  of  my 
gratitude." 

The  next  day  brought  them  safely  into  the 
London  Docks.  Emily,  determined  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her  companions,  invited  them  to  accom- 
pany her  to  town  in  the  coach  hired  to  convey 
her  thither ;  and  Susan,  now  reHeved  from  the 
suffering    that    had    so    long    tormented    her, 
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poured  forth  the  feehngs  of  her  grateful  heart 
in  the  warmest  expressions  of  affection  and 
respect. 

"  Do  you  know,  Susan,"  said  Emily,  "  that 
I  am  going  to  stand  godmother  to  Httle 
Richard?" 

*'  Oh  no!  my  dear  young  lady!  Is  it  pos- 
sible?" 

"  Ask  your  husband,  Susan;  he  knows  all 
about  it." 

"  Oh,  Dick !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?" 
"  Because  I  thought   that   Miss  would   tell 
you  herself." 

Arrived  at  the  "  hotel  nearest  to  Park  Lane  J" 
for  such  had  been  her  instructions  to  the  coach- 
man, she  ordered  rooms  for  them  all.  Her 
next  step  was  herself  to  go  to  Park  Lane,  and 
learn  how  matters  stood ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  presence  of  Dally  upon  her  return,  she 
begged  Susan  to  leave  the  baby  in  his  care,  and 
attend  her.  To  render  his  continuing  in  the 
quarters  assigned  him  more  secure,  she  ordered 
a  substantial  meal  to  be  served  for  him ;  and  as 
o2 
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soon  as  she  saw  him  comfortably  seated  at  table, 
with  his  boy  on  his  knee,  and  a  flagon  of 
porter  by  his  side,  she  set  off,  with  great  con- 
fidence of  finding  him  in  the  same  spot  at  her 
return. 

On  arriving  at  Mr.  Oglander's,  she  received 
the  appalling  intelligence,  that  at  that  moment 
the  House  of  Lords  were  sitting  in  judgment 
on  Lord  Darcy.  It  was  by  an  effort  of  great 
mental  strength  that  she  rallied  from  the  faint- 
ness  which  she  felt  creeping  over  her.  She 
re-entered  the  carriage,  in  which  she  had  left 
Susan  sitting,  and  on  reaching  the  hotel,  or- 
dered it  to  wait  for  her.  She  found  Dally,  as 
she  expected,  still  enjoying  the  double  pleasure 
of  eating,  and  feeding  his  boy. 

"  Now  Dally,"  she  said,  in  an  accent  of  forced 
composure,  "it  is  you  who  must  go  vrith  me, 
while  Susan  gets  some  dinner." 

He  immediately  rose  with  a  sort  of  habitual 
respect,  and  followed  her  to  the  carriage. 

"  Come  in,  Dally,  there  is  no  need  for  cere- 
mony, for  I  am  very  busy." 
13 
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To  avoid  farther  speaking,  she  took  out  a 
small  pocket-book,  and  appeared  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  writing.  The  coachman  had  re- 
ceived his  orders  from  a  waiter,  and  stopped 
before  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall.  She 
sprung  from  the  carriage,  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  Dally,  as  if  to  help  him  out.  Another 
step,  another  moment,  and  all  would  be  safe. 
With  a  strength  of  resolution,  which  nothing 
but  the  intensity  of  her  anxiety  could  give,  she 
pushed  her  way  to  the  door,  whispered  dis- 
tinctly in  the  ear  of  the  officer  who  stood  there, 
"  A  witness,"  and  in  the  next  moment  found 
herself,  with  the  startled  Dally  at  her  side,  in 
the  midst  of  the  august  assembly  which  has 
been  described. 

Lord  Darcy,  who  through  the  whole  trial 
had  retained  hiS  composure,  nor  even  lost  the 
appearance  of  it  at  the  dreadful  moment  which 
concluded  the  last  chapter,  was  the  first  vvho 
recognized  the  pale  and  lovely  girl,  now  urging 
on  her  faultering  steps  towards  the  throne,  near 
which  the  Lord  High  Steward  was  stationed. 
o3 
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The  next  instant  showed  him  that  Dally  was 
beside  her.  The  revulsion  was  too  violent ; 
and  faintly  uttering  the  name  of  Emily,  he 
sunk  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gordon  saw  him  fall,  and  was  rushing 
towards  him  when  his  eye  encountered  the  two 
figures,  who  had  now  nearly  reached  tlie  bar. 
.For  an  instant  he  stood  transfixed,  and  then 
pronounced  the  name  of  Dally  in  a  voice  that 
rung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  echoed  from  the 
walls,  was  heard  by  every  ear,  and  welcomed  by 
every  heart  in  the  vast  and  crowded  chamber. 

The  tumult  was  excessive.  The  Lord  High 
Steward  arose. 

"  Look  to  the  prisoner ;  he  is  fainting." 

Then  waving  his  hand  for  a  moment's  silence, 
he  addressed  Mr.  Gordon : 

"  Who  are  these  persons,  Mr.  Gordon  ?" 

"  This  man  is  Richard  Bally,  please  your 
Grace,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon,  in  a  note  of  tri- 
umph, which  again  resounded  through  the  Hall. 

Lady  Darcy  had  left  her  place,  to  make  her 
way  towards  her  fainting  son;  but  on  hearing 
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these  words,  she  stopped,  and  with  an  action 
perfectly  involuntary,  but  indescribably  touch- 
ing, she  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven  in 
silent  gratitude. 

"  Not  guilty  !"  was  uttered,  as  it  seemed,  by 
every  voice  in  the  assembly. 

The  peers  stood  up  uncovered;  and  waiting 
not  for  the  individual  challenge  that  the  forms 
enjoin,  each  laid  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  said  distinctly,  "  Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour." 

The  crowded  Hall,  from  the  most  distant 
corner,  rung  with  the  same  words;  the  mul- 
titude  without  caught  the  sound,  and  "  Not 
guilty!"  was  echoed  through  every  street  and 
avenue  around. 

The  Lord  High  Steward,  amidst  these  deaf- 
ening shouts,  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the 
proper  officers  understand  that  the  commission 
was  to  be  dissolved ;  but  at  length  he  succeeded, 
and  the  proclamation  was  made.  After  which, 
his  Grace  stepping  forward,  and  holding  the 
white  staff  of  his  office  in  both  his  hands,  broke 
o  4 
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it  in  two ;  and  tlie  roof  re-echoed  to  the  loud 
huzza  that  followed. 

And  where  was  Emily?  Pale,  speechless, 
but  not  insensible,  she  was  seated  on  a  bench, 
her  head  resting  on  the  bosom  of  Caroline, 
the  Countess  of  Darcy  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
kissing  and  chafing  her  cold  hands,  while  her 
son,  almost  supported  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Gor-. 
don  and  his  grandfather,  gazed  at  the  group, 
and  trembled  lest  the  dream  should  pass  away. 

Great  exertions  were  made  to  secure  them  a 
quiet  retreat  from  the  Hall,  but  in  vain.  The 
hearts  of  an  English  mob,  when  not  misled, 
are  always  open  to  every  generous  feeling ;  and 
had  they  waited  till  midnight,  the  crowd  would 
have  waited  too.  They  were  all  drawn  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  so  they  would  have  been  had  the 
party  consisted  of  a  hundred.  The  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  had  the  objects  of  it  been 
less  absorbed  in  the  fulness  of  their  own  hap- 
piness, would  have  been  overpowering.  As 
it  was,  hardly  one  among  them  knew  how  they 
were   conveyed,   or  whither  they  were  going. 
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Could  Emily's  consciousness  of  circumstances  be 
very  distinct,  when  she  felt  one  hand  pressed 
by  Lord  Darcy,  the  other  held  by  Carohne, 
while  the  arms  of  Lady  Darcy  were  fondly 
supporting  her  ? 

It  is  delightful  to  dwell  on  happiness,  but 
very  difficult  to  describe  it.  It  consists  of  so 
many  meeting,  melting  emotions,  it  is  so  chok- 
ing in  its  sensibility,  or  so  wildly  frolicsome  in 
its  gaiety,  that  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  its  effects  would  afford  but  a  whimsical 
picture.     And  then  it  is  so  easy  to  fancy  it. 

The  first  long  evening,  ay,  and  despite  pale 
faces  and  fatigue,  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
was  passed  in  that  delightful  confusion  of  ques- 
tions asked,  and  answers  not  waited  for,  of 
narratives  began,  but  never  ended ;  of  tears 
that  celebrate  excess  of  joy,  and  smiles  that 
speak  of  sorrows  past,  which  marks  the  per- 
fection of  contentment,  setting  ceremony,  order, 
and  common  sense  at  defiance. 

The  only  shadow  rested  on  the  brow  of  Mr. 
Oglander,  as  he  looked  at  his  daughter. 
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"  Eleanor !  can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

She  answered  only  by  a  fond  embrace ;  but 
Mr.  Gordon  replied  by  assuring  him,  that  on 
this  occasion,  the  male  part  of  the  dramatis 
personae  must,  one  and  all,  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  the  females. 

"  What  has  your  judgment  been,  my  dear 
sir,  compared  with  that  of  Lady  Darcy  ?  And 
Edward,  here,  can  he  compete  with  my  gay 
and  even-minded  Caroline  ?  As  for  me,  and 
all  the  mighty  services  you  say  I  have  rendered 
to  this  poor  wanderer,  how  do  they  show  be- 
side the  acts  of  our  Httle  American,  the  heroic 
Emily?" 

On  this  occasion,  at  least,  the  superiority  was 
gracefully  acknowledged ;  and  the  party  at  last 
consented  to  retire,  in  the  most  perfect  harmony 
of  feeling,  each  towards  all. 

Lady  Darcy  told  Emily  that  she  could  not 
part  with  her,  even  while  she  slept,  and  that 
she  would  lie  down  on  a  couch  beside  her  bed, 
lest  all  she  had  endured  might  make  her  rest- 
less,  and  in  want  of  attendance.     But  Emily, 
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though  her  heart  was  swelling  with  gratitude 
for  such  flattering  kindness,  ventured  to  de- 
cline it.     She  longed  to  be  alone. 

"  No,  not  even  with  you,  or  with  my  dear 
Miss  Gordon,  would  I  share  my  room  during 
the  next  few  hours.  I  have  need  to  think,  to 
reflect,  to  remember  where  I  am,  and  who  I 
am,  which  I  almost  fear  such  kindness  may 
lead  me  to  forget." 

Emily  had  indeed  great  need  of  solitude  and 
rest.  So  strong  had  been  the  excitement,  the 
terror,  the  hope  which  had  impelled  her  to  act 
as  she  had  done,  that  till  the  efibrt  was  made, 
and  her  purpose  achieved,  she  had  never  found 
leisure  to  think  deeply  of  the  consequences,  as 
respected  herself. 

What  might  the  noble  Lady  Darcy  think 
of  her,  when  she  found  that  the  man  she  had 
followed  (though  it  was  to  rescue  him)  was  her 
lover  ?  She  would  not  be  disdained, — ^no !  she 
would  refuse  him.  Sleep  irresistible  stole  upon 
her,  while  she  was  imagining  all  that  could  be 
said,  and  would  be  said,  by  -all  the  difierent 
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parties  on  the  subject.  She  slept  long  and 
quietly;  and  several  hours  before  she  awoke, 
Lord  Darcy  had  confessed  his  love,  heard  his 
choice  defended,  nay,  applauded  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don and  Caroline,  and  fully  and  joyfully  sanc- 
tioned by  his  mother  and  his  grandfather. 

The  kindness  of  the  last  night's  farewell  had 
prepared  Emily  for  as  kind  a  greeting  in  the 
morning ;  yet  she  was  somewhat  startled  on 
entering  the  breakfast-room,  to  see  the  whole 
party  rise  to  receive  her.  Lady  Darcy  stepped 
before  the  rest,  and  fondly  embraced  her. 

"  My  daughter,  my  dear  daughter !"  she  ex- 
claimed, adding  in  a  whisper,  as  she  kissed  her 
cheek,  "  My  Darcy 's  wife !" 


But  little  more  remains  to  be  said.  Not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  which  most  young 
people  saw  in  such  a  marriage,  Mr.  Gordon 
and  Lady  Darcy  were  united  a  very  few  weeks 
after   they  had   attended  Emily  to  the  altar. 
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But  if  this  was  ridiculous,  what  will  be  said  to 
the  narrative  being  brought  to  its  conclusion, 
and  the  lovely  Caroline  still  free?  Is  it  that 
I  have  forgotten  my  favourite  ?  Far  from  it. 
But  after  such  a  banishment,  I  have  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  leaving  her  to  taste  the  enjoyment 
of  one  full  unfettered  season  of  English  grace 
and  splendour.  May  she  not  for  one  year  be 
adored  by  a  thousand,  instead  of  one  ? 

To  those  whose  kind  hearts  may  feel  anxious, 
lest  her  father's  marriage  should  prove  a  dis- 
advantage to  her,  and  destroy  her  hopes  of  a 
splendid  estabhshment,  I  beg  to  say  that  their 
fears  are  vain.  Having  tasted  all  the  pleasure 
that  fashion  could  give,  when  seasoned  with 
high  spirits,  and  feelings  perfectly  devoid  of 
care,  Caroline's  affections  were  won,  and  her 
hand  obtained,  by  a  person  every  way  worthy 
of  her  choice. 

If  any  one  cares  for  Nixon  Oglander,  they 
must  rest  unsatisfied,  for  he  was  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  in  London  after  the  day  of  Lord 
Darcy's  trial. 
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Emily  more  than  fulfilled  her  promise  to 
Susan  and  her  hoy,  hut  Dally  found  an  early 
grave,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  in  one  of 
his  smuggling  expeditions. 

Mrs.  Gardner  was  promoted  to  the  place  of 
poultry-woman  at  Harding  Abbey,  and  a  most 
happy  poultry-woman  she  was. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  alias  Colonel  Brown, 
died  of  his  Mght,  "upon  hearing  that  Lord  Darcy 
and  Dally  had  both  returned  to  England. 

IVIr.  Oglander  Hved  to  bless  his  great-grand- 
children ;  and  to  his  last  hour  was  cheered  by 
witnessing  around  him,  as  much  virtue  and  as 
much  happiness  as  this  world  is  destined  to 
afford. 


THE  END. 
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